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That’s Me, JD, In My Iris Field, June 7, 1932 





Write today for my Iris list, just off the press. New 
varieties, new prices, new collections. 
For more pleasure and profit plant Long's healthy true to 


name Iris, propagated in “Sunny Colorado.”’ 


‘Colorful Colorado” Collection $8.88 


One Division Each of 


AND SMPEONIES 


Ambassadeur Dream Opera 

To beautify your lawn—landscape—home—gar Anna Farr Frieda Mohr Oriflamme 
den - ehoose 20% from 60 acres—all colora Asia ; Glowing Embers San Francisco 
ee satin ae ape eee : soins; saad Black Prince (Perry) Gold Imperial San Gabriel 
highest ratings—-early, midseason, and late varie - ; 

/ : : ee Brandywine Lady Bing Santa Barbara 
ties, including lovely Singles—gorgeous Japanese. Brune La Neige Souv. M. Gaudichau 
ALL PROLIFIC BLOOMERS—the triumph of Candlelight Lent A. Williamson Susan Biles 
65 years’ intensive peony culture. New Fall Cardinal Lord of June Sweet Lavender 
Catalog, just published, includes BRAND'S Conquistador Midgard White Knight 


Dr. Chas. H. Mayo 
All these for $8.88 Prepaid. 


These varieties described in the Iris list offered above 


POPULAR PEONIES ALSO. My 1932 Fall Peony prices now 


ready and will be included with the Iris price list. 


SD. LONG Box 499, Boulder, Colorado | 


Own-Root Lilacs (the new favorite French varie- Morning Splendor Zua 
ties)—-great fields of Tris, Phlox, Delphinium 


and Oriental Poppies. Write 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, Inc. 


134 Division St. East Faribault, Minn. 


(No change in list.) 
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Gj ie flower growing. It sponsible representatives during the next 

_——_ tells how to two months. The Flower Grower 
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3 ou are thoroughly familiar wit e very — , 
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S GROWER and the high esteem in which and we will send you at_no cost to 
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& | this magazine is held by the thousand f a 
° VINES and 126 Regge. emg he Cultivator 
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= | | ow How to make many years. €& 
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® PLANTS — \ J] succeed with scriptions to the FLOWER GROWER This Cultivator:—is ar 
z eae ey = pum and we are willing to make an attractive den tool that is so ch 
- & Lawns /'| SIX HUNDRED selling arrangement with any of our present more efficient than a is 
ix —<—— By | pages, fully illus- readers or other reliable parties who can so far ahead of _~ “ah 4 
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JRNING the pages of the 





August issue one cannot but be 
struck by the large number of 
subjects covered in a thorough 
practical way. Indeed the well- 
character of this particular 


and 
balanced 
issue is especially notable. 


The first article this month is about 
California’s Wild-Flower Contribution to 
our Gardens, well handled and well- 
illustrated. 


We are making a start this month 
toward a book review department ;— 
brief notices only giving the important 
facts and an outline of the contents of 
the book. 


An unusual feature is the 100 Her- 
baceous Plants which R. E. Wicker has 
listed alphabetically on a single page with 
information as to height, color, location, 
use, time of flowering, and method of 
propagation. Extra good for quick 
reference. 


In three different articles readers are 
urged to adopt Fall-Planting wherever 


piacticable and good reasons given for 


this practice. Try Fall-Planting! 
Search every page for the small articles 


and notes. Some very important facts 
are often found in a short article. 


Tue Cooper PLAN is still further un- 
folded in the third. installment. Do not 
overlook scanning also the other editorials 
which have a direct or indirect bearing 
on the general theme of land-ownership, 
country-living, independence, and better 
living methods for all of us. 


MADISON COOPER. 


sroadway, Albany, N. Y. 


Gro. D. ELWELL, Circulation Manager 


Caleium, N. Y. 


ASSOCIATED 
45th St., New York City 
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(Bartonia aurea, Syn. Mentzelia lindleyi) (Eschschoizia Californica) 
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California’s Contributions to the Flower Garden 


HEN the varied climate and 
topography of California is 
taken into consideration it is 
not at all surprising that with- 
in its borders should be found so many 
gecies of Wild Flowers possessing 
mough beauty to enable them to find a 
place in the garden, as they have done. 
Prior to the visit of certain European 
yotanists to the Pacific Coast, who col- 
lected seeds and plants to send back to 
their respective countries, the flower 
arden suffered to a great extent from 
the lack of annual flowering plants. It 
was one of these botanists by the name 
Adelbert Von Chamisso, an author 
ss well as a poet, who was the first to 
wllect seeds of the Eschscholtzia, or 
California Poppy, and in all probability 
t was in this manner that this plant 
which was destined later to become the 
State Flower of California,) was first 
introduced into Europe. This flower he 
named in honor of his friend, Dr. John 
Frederick Eschscholz, a German surgeon 
and naturalist. Later its popularity was 
more firmly established through seeds 
sllected by David Douglas, the cele- 
brated Scotch botanist, who sent them 
back to the Royal Horticultural Gardens 
in England, where they were cultivated 
and later distributed to all parts of the 
‘ivilized world. 
Although not a Poppy in the full sense 
ff the word, the California Poppy, or 
Esehscholtzia, has the honor of belonging 
io the Poppy family, but by whatever 
nme it is known, it detracts nothing 
fom its beauty. It is not at all sur- 
prising that it should be held in such 
great esteem, when the gorgeousness of 
s satiny, orange-yellow blossoms is 
taken into consideration. Although a 
perennial in its native home, in the 


3aby Biue Eyes, (Nemophila insignis) 


BY ANTONE J. SOARES 

garden it may be treated as an annual. 
It makes the greatest display when 
grown in masses. Being a great lover 
of sunshine, it should be planted where 
the sun will shine on it all day long. 
Through hybridization and selection it 
has been greatly improved, with the 
consequence that we now have many 
varieties with flowers ranging from pure 
white to deep orange yellow shaded 
crimson, and from light pink to deep 
pink and crimson. There is even a 
variety that produces double flowers, but 
of course it does not have the beauty 
that is inherent in those that are single. 


T is said that the Sand Verbena, 

abronia umbellata, was the first native 
flower of California to be introduced 
into cultivation. Ever since I can re- 
member I have seen the seeds of this 
interesting plant listed in the seed cata- 
logues. This also requires a sunny ex- 
posure, and light sandy soil to flourish 
to perfection. On account of the re- 
semblance of its blossoms to those of the 
cultivated Verbena, and because of its 
preference for growing in sandy places, 
it has been given the common appella- 
tion of Sand Verbena. 


For making a showy display in the 
garden where a solid mass of yellow is 
wanted, there is nothing that can ap- 
proach some of the native Coreopsis, 
either stillmani, or douglasii. ' Both are 
annuals and easily grown from seed. 
Coreopsis maritima, or as it is commonly 
called, the Sea Dahlia, is a perennial 
with large beautiful golden yellow blos- 
soms that keep a very long time when 
gathered, making it a very valuable cut 
flower. Its roots are tuberous and re- 
semble those of the Dahlia. Coreopsis 
douglasii, often has white tipped petals, 
and is known as the false tidy-tips so 
that it may not be confused with the real 
tidy-tips, Layia platyglossa, another 
California annual that is worthy of 
cultivation. 


There are many species of Godetias 
found growing wild in California, most 
of them having flowers that are either 
pale rose or crimson. Possibly the 
prettiest of these, and the one bearing 
the largest flowers, is the species known 
as Godetia whitneyi. The large blossoms 
are of a delicate satiny-pink color with 
blotches of deeper pink. From this 
species has been evolved the dwarf Lady 
Satin Rose, and Whitneyi brilliant, a 
variety bearing exceedingly pretty car- 
mine blossoms. All Godetias are an- 
nuals, and are valuable as_ bedding 
plants, but may also be used in the 
border to good effect. The seed should 
be planted where the plants are wanted 
to bloom as nothing is gained by trans- 
planting. Closely allied to the Godetias 
are the Clarkias, which are also annual 
flowering plants with showy blossoms. 
The plant breeders have given us an end- 
less variety of these which can be used 
in the same way as the Godetias. 


When David Douglas, the botanist, 


was pursuing his botanical studies in 


California many years ago, the plant 
that appealed most to him was the 
Nemophila, commonly called Baby Blue 
Eyes. This pretty annual with flowers 
so blue that one is reminded of that 
limpid blue of a baby’s eyes, he named 
the “harbinger of spring” because of its 
blooming so early in season. It delights 
in a moist situation where it can be 
shaded a portion of the day. 


‘Te Lupines are so common out here 
in the West that this section has come 
to be known as the Lupine Country. 
Even to the advanced botanist, the Lu- 
pines are a puzzle when their classifica- 
tion is attempted. Nevertheless, there are 
a few species that cannot be confused 
with other species and one of these is the 
Yellow Tree Lupine, Lupinus arboreus, a 
tall stately shrub that often attains the 
height of ten feet. The trusses of golden 
yellow fragrant blossoms are borne in 
wonderful profusion. Another species 
that is exceedingly showy is Lupinus poly- 
phyllus. This bears long spikes of blue 
flowers in the wild state, but through 
hybridization have been obtained varieties 
that bear white flowers or even 
colored. The native annual Lupines have 
been grown in the garden for many years 
and range in color from white to deep 
blue. 


Among the seeds that David Douglas 
collected and sent to the Royal Horticul- 
tural Gardens must have been those of the 
Collinsias, Gilias, the Linanthus or Phlox, 
and the Phacelias. All of these have been 
under cultivation for years, and all are 
annuals of the easiest cultivation. Under 
the name of Bartonia aurea, the Blazing 
Star was introduced into cultivation many 
years ago. This annual flowering plant 
bears large five-petaled golden-yellow 


rose- 








Flowering Currant, (Ribes sanguinea) 


blossoms that are exceedingly showy. It 
does not transplant well, so the seeds 
should be sown where the plants are 
wanted to bloom. 

Although California is famous for its 
annual flowering plants, there are many 
perennial and shrubby plants that deserve 
a place in the garden, and it is a pleasure 
to say that they are beginning to be ap- 
preciated as they should. Some of these 
have long been under cultivation in the 
gardens of Europe, where they are much 
admired, although not so well known in 
the gardens of their native country. One 
of these is the Ceanothus or Wild Lilac. 
In Europe it is known as the “California 
Blue Blossom” on account of its sprays of 
which have a _ well-marked 
fragrance. There are many species of 
Ceanothus, some growing into large 
shrubs or even trees, while one by the 


blue flowers 


name of Ceanothus prostratus creeps 
along the ground, forming dense mats 
whieh in season are covered with light 


blue blossoms. This species is commonly 
Mahala Matts. 

the Esehscholtzia, there are a 
number of plants belonging to the Poppy 
Family found growing wild in California, 
that have been introduced into cultivation. 
these, and perhaps the most beau- 
Matilija Poppy, Romneya 
Until a few vears ago this was 
to be the only speeies in exist- 
Romneya 


known as 


Besides 


] 
is the 
Coulter 
osed 


another 


nit 
mul 


ence species, 
i choealy a has been discovered whose 
flowers, althongh identieal with those of 
the othe) species, are borne in greater 


. . 
abundance, 


The flowers of both species 
sometimes measure as much as 8 inches 
and are pure white, and erinkled, 
resembling tissue paper. The center is 
a mass of golden yellow stamens. Though 
rather difficult to propagate either from 
seeds or division of the roots, onee it be- 
comes established in the garden, it will 
repay one for all the trouble involved. 
The little cream-cup, Platystemon eali- 


across, 








fornica, also belongs to the Poppy Family, 
and is an easily grown annual, bearing 
small cream-colored flowers in abundance. 


ALIFORNIA ranks next to Japan in 

the varieties of Lilies found growing 
within its borders. Most Lilies are rather 
difficult to grow, and the California Lilies 
are no exception. If one takes a lesson 
from nature, and gives them the condi- 
tions as to soil and exposure they obtain 
in their native habitat, no trouble need be 
experienced in their propagation. Pos- 
sibly the one that lends itself more 
readily to cultivation in the garden is the 
Leopard Lily, Lilium pardalinum. ‘This 
is sometimes erroneously called the Tiger 
Lily, but this name belongs more properly 
to another species. The Washington 
Lily, known scientifically as Lilium Wash- 
ingtonianum, is a species with pure white 
flowers which are exceedingly fragrant. 
This grows naturally in dry sunny slopes 
and will do well in a sunny well-drained 
situation in the garden. Resembling this 
in the form of its flowers is Lilium parryi, 
This is known es the “Lemon Lily” on 
account of its clear yellow flowers. 
Lilium rubeseens and Lilium maritima are 
other Lilies that are worthy of cultivation. 
There are other plants found growing 
wild in California belonging to the Lily 
family, such as the Brodiaeas, Fritil- 
larias, Camassias, Alliums, and Calo- 
chorti or Mariposa Tulips, but these al- 
though grown to some extent in the gar- 
den are not so well known. 

The wild Flowering Currant has been a 
favorite wherever introduced into culti- 
vation. This is a shrubby plant that is 
easily grown from slips. On account of 
the fragrance of its leaves it is often 
salled the Incense Shrub. In early winter 
in the south, and a little later farther 
northward, it comes into bloom, and be- 
comes then a thing of beauty with its 
innumerable long drooping racemes of 
rose pink flowers. Under favorable con- 
ditions it may grow as tall as 15 feet. 
The fruit which ripens toward the fall 
is exceedingly dry and bitter, and not eat- 
able. The genus Ribes to which the Wild 
Currant belongs, also ineludes the Wild 
Gooseberry, and among this group is the 
fuchsia-flowered gooseberry, Ribes speci- 
osum. This is a very pretty shrub with 
drooping flowers that are a brilliant sear- 
let, and shaped somewhat like those of the 
Fuchsia. 

There is one other shrub that is worthy 
of mention and that is the California 
Slippery Elm, Fremontia californicum. 
This often assumes the proportions of a 
small tree, growing as high as 20 feet. 
The bushes are often nearly obscured 
from view by the masses of golden-yellow 
blossoms. Although such a_ beautiful 
shrub when in bloom, it is seldom seen 
under cultivation in the land of its 
nativity, but in the gardens of the South- 
ern States, as well as in those of France 
and England, it is often met with, and is 
highly esteemed. It flowers in early Sum- 
mer, and though its season of bloom is 
short, it makes up for this deficiency in 
the abundance of its brilliant hibiseus-like 
flowers. This shrub was first discovered 
by General Fremont when crossing the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains about a half 
century ago, and was named in his honor. 
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FLOWER ACTIVITIES FOR Al ST 


RY planting some of the perennj, 

Herbs. By next Spring they wil] hp 
good plants to set out permanently. Som, 
of the most popular are Sage, Parsley. 
Dill, Thyme, Summer and Winter Savory. 
Anise, Marjoram, Catnip, Tarragon, ani 
Caraway. 


If you have a hotbed, or even flats, 


keep some clean white sand to root 
cuttings. Many greenhouses sell it yer 


cheaply. 


Try not to sprinkle Rosebushes whey 
watering them, as it is apt to 
mildew. 


Cause 


If you have hanging baskets or porch 
boxes, give them a dose of liquid manure 
once a month, as they soon exhaust their 
plant-food. 


Perennial seed can be planted in a 
shady place and kept moist in hot weather. 
Don’t have the shade too dense, however. 


Root cuttings of Roses and Shrubbery 
in sand, cover with glass jars, and keep 
moist. It takes about three months tc 
make a nice little plant to locate perma- 
nently in the Spring. 


Pick Strawflowers and other Everlast- 
ings to dry for Winter. Tie in bunches, 
and hang head down, in a cool, dark place. 


This is a good time to make a new lawn. 


VEGETABLE ACTIVITIES FOR AUGUST 

Time to plant a fall garden; English 
Peas, Cucumbers for pickles, Squash, 
Carrots, Beets, Snapbeans and Butter- 
beans, and Turnips. 


out later. 


can 


Sow Lettuce in rows, to thin 
If you have plenty of room, 
always re-plant the “thinnings.” 


Y) 
vou 


Cabbage and Tomato plants can be set 
out. 


For late Potatoes, plant “Green Moun- 
tain” and “Lookout Mountain.” 

Bean Beetles may be sprayed and killed 
with pyretheum or arsenie¢ poisons. 


Mrs. JoHn F. Monroe, (4&a.) 





Small Family Garden 
A PLOT of ground 50 by 100 | whet 
. properly planned and car r, will 
produce enough staple vegetables [or 
family of five, according to the Colorad 
Agricultural College Extension * 
Under average conditions su 
planted in vegetables for winter use, 
produce 250 pounds of cabbag : 
of sweet corn, 250 pounds of « ts, 2/0 


rardel 
will 


ears 


pounds of tomatoes, 200 poun beets 
120 pounds of squash, 150 is ¢ 
turnips, 175 pounds of onio! 1 170 
pounds of greens. 

To produce vegetables for st can- 
ning or drying for winter use, gardens may 
be planted in June so that th: tables 
will be at the height of their qu when 


harvested, it is emphasized. 
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Tis assumed that THE FLowerR GROWER 
family is a continuing family. On 
this assumption I have not reiterated 
‘he intimate details of rose nurture from 
o month, because I believe that 
the worth-while rose friends who 
ad these papers in THE FLOWER 

are beyond the primary class 
rave and do not need to be informed that 
of a Rose must be planted in 
‘he ground, and not in the air, that Rose 
ilture means constant care, and that the 
ther intimate details for Rose prosperity 

observed. 

father, therefore, I have been leaning 

toward discussion of the higher aspects 
love and rose culture. I presume 
that later this year we will get back to 
he details that are necessary, or seem to 
necessary, writing which statement re- 
minds me of a story. 

[ was attending a dinner in Providence, 

Rhode Island, some years ago, at which 
Theodore Roosevelt, after the end of his 
residential terms, was addressing an 
fuential audience of newspaper men, 
ithors, editors, and diplomats, He spoke 
ther late on the programme, and said 
that after all, everything that had been 
aid related to the common moralities. 
What he wanted to talk about was the 
tendency toward jealousy and envy, or 
mther, as the Bible puts it, covetousness. 
He said that all he had to say really 
rested on the tenth Commandment, and 
then he added “Lest you may have for- 
gotten which, I will now repeat it!” 

Amid general laughter he had made his 
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It may be necessary, therefore, to get 
ack to a sort of Ten Commandments of 
rose-growing. 

Just now I want to talk on what you 
may expect of your Roses. For some 
seventeen years I have been writing peo- 
ple about Roses and hearing from people 
about Roses. There was a long period in 
vhich details were constantly discussed, 
ind my own knowledge greatly aided by 
rhat good friends wrote me. Then came 
istage in which we were “all balled up” 
ty the “favorite dozen” effort, which, as 
‘now look back upon it, was in candor 


ist about as appropriate as it would be 
ask all the readers of THE FLOWER 
ROWE! 


UR to agree on a favorite breakfast! 
‘e know much better in these days, and 
walize that there can be great variety in 
ue breakfasts we eat and in the Roses 
regrow. Preference, place, opportunity, 
u have to do with success attained, and 
4¢ grand adventure of rose-growing is a 
etter adventure as it is pursued in the 





“sence of hard-boiled prescriptions as to 
uethods, varieties, and the like. 

The title of this month’s essay was 
made for 


me on the morning of the day 
which I am writing, as I looked on 
vhat was happening in a bed of T'alisman 
“oses. The first blooms in the bed of 





What Do You Expect of Your Roses? 


BY J. HORACE McFARLAND 


President American Rose Society—Editor American Rose Annual 


this thoroughly dependable variety were 
“off color,” if I expect every Rose that 
blooms’ to be just like the pictures of that 
Rose with the printing of which I had 
much to do. Today the picture is abun- 
dantly justified, for the same plants ten 
days or two weeks later have produced 
the buds that were pictured. Indeed, the 
picture pales before the Roses! 

Now if I expect every time a Rose 
blooms that it will fit precisely a precon- 
ceived printed or written ideal, I am sure 
to be disappointed about 98 per cent of 
the time. The Rose is not that kind of 
a flower, and that is why I love it. I ean 
get a Geranium which always blooms the 
same shade, and pretty much the same 
way, and there are other blooms in my 
garden which have an identity from time 
to time and from year to year, which is 
to me not as commendable as it is to some. 
Yet, for example, the season brings vast 
differences, as it has done this year in the 
massive and splendid Peonies, almost at 
their height the day these words are 
written. That regal bloom has its own 
disposition, and that is one reason why 
it is so admirable to have good Peonies, 
well treated, so that they may produce for 
us their surprises. 

But to return to our Roses. I wish to 
express the hope that breeders will estab- 
lish an approximate ideal for the Roses 


Rose,— 
Harrison’s 
Yellow 
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that are to bloom, and that under good 
management are blooming even in these 
August days, and then enjoy the way in 
which the queen of flowers departs from 
that ideal. 

For many years I have been fond of 
the Spanish Rose Li Bures, just because 
I have never seen two buds on it that were 
anywhere near alike. This morning I 
saw the first bloom on Li Bures, and it 
was right in the ideal class; that is, the 
ideal I have set up for that Rose, which 
may not be the ideal someone else has 
for it. There will be more blooms tomor 
row, and I think they will be far off from 
today’s blooms, though probably equally 
worth enjoying. 

If I expect my Roses always to grow 
just as I should like them to grow, I have 
another chance to be disappointed. True, 
there are habits which are broadly fol 
lowed, but in many eases, and from my 
standpoint by a providential relation, 
nature steps in and shows what she ean 
do apart from human control. So the 
Hybrid Tea Rose suddenly sends up a 
long shoot and persists in doing the same 
thing. Nature has provided us with a 
climbing sport, and our preconceived ideal 
for that particular Rose has been jolted. 

Rather awkwardly I am trying to en- 
force the feeling that while it is wise and 
right to establish an ideal toward which 
we who love the Rose are always working, 
it is also both wise and entertaining to 
watch for variations, to accept them, and 
sometimes even to be pleased that our 
ideals have been set at nought. 

There is another expectation, which is 
that the ideal Rose shall bloom all the 


time, or be the truly impossible thing we 
eall an “Everblooming” 


Rose. There is 
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one biological certainty, which is that the 
Rose blooms only as it grows. No one 
ever saw a Rose put forth from an old 
stem, without some growth, slight or con- 
siderable, intervening. Nor has anyone 
yet seen a Rose produced at the first pos- 
sible time in Spring, which stayed on the 
plant the whole season, and thus made it 
everblooming. The bloom fortunately 
fades and falls, and another bloom can 
only come as growth intervenes to afford 
opportunity for it. If we could get peo- 
ple to use the word “recurrent” instead of 
the word “everblooming,” and if we could 
bury or drown the word “monthly,” in 
this connection, there would be a better 
understanding. 

Now is it fair to expect a Rose you love 
to bloom the whole season through recur- 
rently? I am thinking as I write of the 
glory this year ot the old, old Rose, 
Harison’s Yellow. I looked at it yester- 
day, and it seemed as if there was not an 
inch of the great bush in front of me 
which was not full of bloom, almost ex- 
cluding the leaves. Yet as I looked closer 
I saw that the ground underneath was 
almost golden with petals that had fallen. 
The effect was as fine as or finer than 
when my pet Forsythia, the Spectabilis 
variety of the intermedia strain, does its 


best. Do I want this again this season? 
One of the magnificent Australian 


Climbers, carefully overlooked by nur- 
serymen for these many years, has estab- 
lished a great bow of rich, bright pink 
on the arch to which it is trained, and 
Kitty Kininmonth is saying her weleome 
in flowers almost four inches wide. I 
don’t want Kitty to keep on saying this 
weleome, because other Roses are waiting 
to take a place. 

So I have the feeling, as the Rose 
drama is enacted, that I must not expect 
all the performers on the stage all the 
time. There must be even times when a 
single performer is soliloquizing and I 
am appreciating. It has been provided 
that I can have the great June Burst, and 
more and more each year come into rich 
varieties that will continue by recurrent 
bloom to remind me of the Rose as the 
dominant feature of June. With that I 
am content, and I do not join the some- 
what unintelligent chorus of demand for 
continuous bloom. 

Do I expect my Roses to get on, go on, 
bloom on without elaborate care? If I 
do, I can have my expectations realized, 
because the Rose is the one plant, except 
perhaps the Lilac, that will endure neg- 
leet and still continue. This is not true 
of the modern high-bred sorts that gave 
me this morning a difficult choice between 
the rich orange of Rosella Sweet, Lady 
Forteviot and Mevrouw G. A. van Rossem. 
It is true of the sort of Roses represented 
in the plants my friend the American 
minister to Bulgaria sent me as collected 
from the Valley of Roses, not very far 
from Sofia. These old Damask Roses 
have probably been going on and on for 
hundreds of years. Every day comes in- 
formation about other old Roses that have 
persisted against neglect. If I want what 
these persistent, hard-boiled Roses can do 
for me as the sum of my rose pleasures, 
then I can properly expect it, and the 
Roses will make good. If, on the con- 
trary, I want to keep pace with modern 
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careful nurture and see how skill, art and 
effort can give us new beauties, I know 
that I must look out for my Roses with 
quite as much care as the babies in the 
family are looked out for. 





August, 1939 


If I have at all succeeded in establish. 
ing both the variability and the possibility 
of intelligent rose enjoyment, the answer 
to the question of the title will please each 
person who reads these words. 








Garden Facts and Philosophies 


BY MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 





“In all places, then, and in all seasons, 

Flowers expand their light and soul-like wings; 

Teaching us, by most persuasive reasons, 

How akin they are to human beings.”’ 
—LONGFELLOW. 


LANTS and people have much in com- 
Pp mon as Longfellow suggests above 

and environment influences both. 
Plants exhibit varied dispositions to the al- 
teration of their peculiar nature by external 
influence, even as we. Growing in their 
natural location, many plants possess well- 
defined medicinal virtues, partly or entirely 
lost when artificially cultivated. The sweet 
juicy Carrot is unfit for food in its wild 
state, yet has medicinal virtues, one being 
the soothing effect of its juices on certain 
skin eruptions. 


This is Goethe centenary year. Goethe 
is perhaps most widely known as the 
creator of Faust. It is interesting to know, 
besides being a great poet he was deeply 
interested in plants and called a certain 
theory of his “the metamorphosis of plants.” 

“The Great you have lo power to touch, 

And so attempt the Small. _— 

What does “small” mean in Nature? Con- 
sider how a tree or the human body is built 
up cell by cell. Gigantic cliffs are built 
up of such tiny fragile creatures that a 
thousand could be crushed by the pressure 
of your little finger. Yet, by such “small” 
means Nature attains great results. The 
importance and value of nothing can be 
measured by such standards yet that is 
exactly what people are doing today. 


Redwood beryls thrive for several years 
in a bowl of water if given an abundance 
of fresh air; 95 per cent of their nourish- 
ment coming from the atmosphere, accord- 
ing to science. If you have one, unless you 
keep it outdoors all the time, at least set 
it outside to feed every night. It is gen- 
erally believed that a Redwood beryl won’t 
take root. I have heard of one case and 
at present am trying out one of my own. 
It is past two years old and in addition to 
the regular supply of water and air allowed 
it, I have covered the wood with soil and 
am hoping for the best. California Red- 
woods have such romantic interest it would 
seem that growing the seeds for tiny potted 
plants should make a lucrative business. 
Only about 40 per cent bear transplanting 
though, so it would be safer to plant them 
in the tiny pots in which they are to 
remain. as 
“All nature feels the secret power 

And through eternal change, obeys; 

Up from the deepest region creeps 

The trace of life of former days.” 
—Faust. 

It is not the egisting appearance of 
things, but their becoming which decides 
between similar and dissimilar, like and 
unlike. The lofty Pines are believed to 
have developed from prehistoric Ferns. 
The wild Mallow is allied to the ancient 
giant-stemmed Boab tree; the Verbena to 
the Teak tree. Our nice little garden lizards 
that dart about in the sun are reminders 
of the great dinasaur of prehistoric times. 





July 22-August 23, LEO. France is 
under Leo. It is a fiery sign. Timber cut 
under this sign is said to be less likely to 
decay. The Water Lily is the flower. 
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People born under this sign, if they lack 
nerve vigor and muscular force, should eg: 
vegetables and fruit containing phdsphat: 
of magnesia. Grapefruit, Oranges, Figs 
Corn, Wheat, whole Barley, and Cocoanyts 
contain this. Wm. Powell, Phillip Holme 
Lily Damita, Lupe Velez and John Gilbert 
screen stars, are under this sign. Joh 
Gilbert loves the primitive colors of the 
Cactus and owns many rare specimens j 
his garden. The Cactus is really the Googe. 
berry of the desert. 

Beet, turnip and carrot tops are all as 
valuable in mineral salts as their roots 
Spinach is perhaps the richest in all of 
the mineral salts of any garden vegetable, 
yet many positively dislike it. Try chang. 
ing the flavor by adding a few celery leaves 
and onion tops. Few realize mixed greens 
are tasty. Radish and celery tops and 
coarse outer lettuce leaves are a nice com- 
bination. The common Mallows often 
called “cheeses” are a good addition, their 
muscilagenous qualities being especially 
good for some people. 


need no recommendation but try mixing 
them for an agreeable change. The green 
outer leaves of leaf vegetables have a higher 
vitamin content than the preferred 
blanched ones. Vegetables should never be 
cooked with more water than absolutely 
necessary. Most use too much and some 
even change the water once or twice, 
throwing out all the really valuable salts. 
Better throw out the vegetables than the 
water. For quick cooking, which is best, 
cut up large vegetables in small pieces 
for none should be cooked long enough 
to grow dark or become wrinkled. Uover 
well to prevent the valuable volatile prin- 
ciples from escaping and never add soda, 
and put in the salt after they are done 
if you would preserve their real value. 
Also the taste for raw vegetables sheuld be 
acquired. Most of them are really delicious 
and all are higher in vitamin content 
than when cooked. Substitute lemon juice 
for vinegar. Like orange and grapefruit 
juice, 
health the bodily tissues are alkaline; too 
many ailments are traced to acid form- 


ing foods instead of alkaline. Help pre § 


serve your natural alkaline reserve 


Alfalfa as a forage crop is too well 


known and common to arouse much inter- 


. . . . : -_ 
est, yet it is interesting. The meaning %§ 


all Foods, § 
and Washington, Father of our country, | 


the word is said to be “Father of 


grew it as well as Jefferson. Then it 


was called lucern. It is not a grass but 
a legume. For many centuries tle Chinese 
drank it in a tea for certain intestina! 
and kidney troubles, and to unteract 
fermentation and acidity. Because 1 }§ 























Dandelion, poke, | 
lambquarters and other well-known greens | 


it has an alkaline reaction. Inj 





so rich in potassium, iron, sodium, mag 
nesium, phosphorus, calcium, nitrogen and 
sulphur, most of which are ible im 
water, and all of which are necessary] 
to the human body, as well as to |'\ estock. ‘ 
alfalfa is beginning to attract « jerable 
attention. It has a long root, growme™ 
sometimes to a depth of from to "a 
feet, hence its ability to albsor) all be 


mineral elements from the so s 
as nitrogen from the air. 
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Settees 


By CLARK 
Be ben the long, low coarsely-carved 


bench of the Gothie period, was 

evolved the Monk’s Bench of Eliza- 
bethian days. First a tall back was added 
to the bench, then a hinged seat with the 
space underneath enclosed, forming a long 
box in which tapestries were often stored. 
These were commonly used during the 
Middle Ages. The box Settles of the 
Elizabethian period often had square 
panels with ‘mouldings, and were carved 
on the top rails or had panels with strap 
mament. Sometimes there was a board 
at the ends to keep off draughts but the 
vats were usually too narrow for com- 
fort. Sometimes a little candle shelf was 
attached to the back in the middle but 
mre often a little candle light was 
hooked to the side of the wing or end. 

The Settle of Jacobean days was more 
ike the modern garden seat. It had a 
plain oak seat with plain arm rests at 
each end. The back was square paneled, 
each panel having a diamond-shaped earv- 
ing. The legs were turned and ball- 
shaped stretchers were sometimes used. 

The first glimpse of comfort was seen 
during Cromwellian times. The backs 
and seats were upholstered with leather, 
teavily-padded and fringed with cut 
eather. Loose leather and velvet cushions 
with leather fringe was also used. 

The Settles of the William and Mary 
period were about six feet long, with four 
or five panels in the back, usually with 
semicircular arched panels. Seats were 
vox-shaped and corded, or of boards and 
the legs usually square. 

Settles of Queen Anne’s time were sim- 
lar to those made during the previous 
reign but the panels were shaped in the 
‘orm of eupid’s bow at the top and later 
the legs were of the ecabriole type. In 
“is reign the transition to the modern 
tyles took place. These were much 
ighter in construction and more graceful 


tform. At first they had a tall back 
ind a narrow seat with one arm of the 
Jacobean type, the other end having a 
«roll arm upholstered similar to the later 
Empir: type. 


The next development was those having 
backs sembling two chair backs joined 
sometimes three or four chair 


ithe open backs. 


W. BROWN 


backs were used in a large settle. These 
were usually made of walnut with cabriole 
legs and richly upholstered with Genoa 
velvet, rich brocade or tapestry. 

The Settles of the Chippendale period 
were perfectly proportioned, graceful in 
line, artistically carved, and very comfort- 
able to sit upon. They were usually of 
the two-people size, with the two chair 
backs, and were called “love seats.” Some 
had the entire back upholstered instead of 
The legs of these were 
square and straight. The seats were al- 
ways upholstered, silk tapestry being 
most common. 

Hepplewhite Settles were made in the 
style of Chippendale, in both mahogany 
and Satinwood. These had the shield- 
shaped backs that we are familiar with 
in the chairs, and light straight tapering 
legs. They were graceful and artistic and 
in demand by the gentry of those days. 
The Settles were frequently inlaid with 
delicate lines and curves and were up- 
holstered in fine brocade. 

Sheraton Settees surpass all others for 
beauty and grace, combined with strength. 
They were frequently of the three- or 
four-seat type, and some had cane seats 
and backs surrounded by the most deli- 
cate open woodwork, which was inlaid and 
veneered or painted in a dainty pattern. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 

The Illustration I, shows an old seven- 
teenth-century oak chest paneled and 
carved. This was a blanket or tapestry 
chest, and on top of it is seen a carved 
desk box of the same period. The box 
contains compartments for writing ma- 
terials. These can be seen at the Anti- 
quarian Society rooms at Concord, Mass. 

The second picture, II, shows a part of 
the room containing the chest and box, 
which shows a gate-leg table with a very 
large pewter platter on it, and some good 
chairs, all of the same period. At the 
extreme left can be seen the end of an 
old Settle, and you will note the tall back 
and narrow seat. Also note the two 
Sconces on the wall, and the old tin Per- 
forated Lantern hanging in the window. 


EXTENDING TABLES 
We usually think of Extending Tables 


Fig. tt 


as a modern invention. As a matter of 
fact it is merely a revival, for Extending 
Tables, or Draw Tables as they were 
called, were in use in early Tudor times. 
There are still in existence today several 
Refectory Tables which extend on the 
principle similar to that which has been 
adopted by our modern manufacturers. 
The top of the old Draw Table was 
divided into three parts, the two leaves at 
the ends lying under the central leaf, 
which was wide enough to cover both. 
When the lower leaves were drawn out, 
the center leaf dropped down into its 
place making. the table of even height. 
Some years ago we had the “loose leaf” 
type of tables and the heavy clumsy extra 
leaves were stored away in closets or the 
attic until needed. Some of these Tables 
were opened and closed by means of a 
hand crank, while others were manipulated 
by main force but lately tables have been 
constructed more on plan of older types. 





A New Book 


HE Romance of Old Sandwich Glass, 

by Frank W. Chipman, gives much 
positive information about the history of 
that interesting factory and its produc- 
tions. He lists 153 patterns that were 
made there, with a very brief description 
of each and it is to be regretted that but 
a very few of these were illustrated. The 
ordinary collector will be unable to iden- 
tify them from the description given. 

A collection showing one piece of each 
pattern listed would be interesting and this 
is a suggestion for you to follow. While 
the early Sandwich Lace Glass, is the 
finest glass ever made, the later produc- 
tions were always of a superior quality 
and finish. Sets of any of these patterns 
are well worth collecting. 

When speaking of Sandwich Glass we 
usually mean the pressed glass, although 
blown glass was produced there as well 
as cut glass of fine quality. Deming 
Jarves was always insistent upon quality 
and his improvements in the method of 
pressing glass produced the finest known 
articles. His colored glass, especially the 
blue and the cranberry red, have never 
been equaled, either before or since his 
factory closed. 

At the height of production it is said 
that this factory used 3,000 cords of wood 
a year, and the factory was located at 
Sandwich, because wood was plenty and 
not on account of the sand, which was 
also plenty, but its quality was not good 
enough for their use so the sand was 
brought from other sources. 











Bird Tragedies and Victories 


LANSING 


BY wv. 
CCIDENTAL deaths are not un 
A usual among Birds. The evidence 
is so soon destroyed by scavengers 
or earnivora, that we cannot estimate 
the number. Snakes, cats, weasels, mink, 
kunks, squirrels, rats, hawks, crows, and 
even trees, burdocks, window panes, etc., 
account for many deaths among Birds. 


Ilere in Eastern New York severa 
strange deaths in Bird Life have been 
observed recently, while at the same 


time, many have been just as strangely 
averted. 

examples 
late last 
along a 
stream, was the cause of a 
death. The dead Bird wes 
found by a trapper in the erotch of the 
tree, where it had been pinned by a 
small braneh or sueker which 
near the base of the crotch. Apparently 
the Jay had slipped its head into the 
erotch as into a boot-jaeck, and had died 
of strangulation. If Birds were of 
suicidal nature, one might well believe 
that this Jay had committed suicide. 


One of the most surprising 
of Bird Tragedies 
Winter. An Elm, 


was noted 

rrowing 
meandering 
Blue Jay’s 


ert yssed 


Another Bird Tragedy was reported 
by an Eastern New York woman who is 
a keen observer of Bird Life. Her 
thoughtfulness saved a brood of five Blue- 
birds. It is rare that wild young Birds 
have been adopted, mothered, or other- 
wise cared for, as was this family. Not 
long after the young had hatched, the 
female disappeared; apparently she had 
heen killed. The sole eare of the young 
fell upon the male Bird, and their lives 


were at stake. The male, however, with 


the assistance of the woman in whose 
dooryard the tragedy oceurred, brought 
up the motherless family. Part of the 


housewife’s daily work was the digging 
of earth worms that she placed con- 
veniently near the nest. The over- 
worked male Bird accepted the dole and 


earried the daily contribution to his 
young. 
A male Goldfinch narrowly escaped 


death in an upland pasture in this eoun- 
try last Summer when it became entangled 
ina bunch of burdock seeds. Fortunately 
for the Goldfineh, a lover of nature hap- 
pened to walk that way, discovered the 
helpless Bird and liberated him. 

A Flicker and a snake engaged in a 
battle for the protection of the Flicker’s 
brood; a farmer observed last Summer. 
The snake, which was nearly two feet 


long, was killed in an attempt to rob 
the Flicker’s nest. The result might 
have been tragie for the brood but the 


Flicker’s courage put a period to the 
nest robbing habits of the reptile. Fly- 
ing heavily overhead with the snake in 


his bill, the Flicker released his hold, 
and the snake fell to the ground. The 
farmer who witnessed the oceurrence 


could hardly believe the evidence of his 
senses when he investigated. It is evi- 
dent that casualties occur each 


many 





CHRISTMAN, 


(Eastern N. Y.) 
vear in Bird Life due to snakes, which 
devour the eggs and young. 

Tragedies frequently occur when Birds 
fight their own reflection in window- 
panes. Bluebirds and Robins have been 
known to batter a window for hours 
every day until the glass became blood- 

A Humming Bird was found by 
one farmer several years ago beneath the 
He had probably struck 
that he died. 


stained. 


house window. 
the pane with 
Whether he saw his image and started 
to give battle to a rival male, or at 
tempted to pass, as he thought through 
an opening, no one knows. Sometimes 
they dash against the glass with such 
force as to render them unconscious, vet 
Last Summer such an in- 
Chewink 


such foree 


they recover. 


cident was observed, when a 
was thought to have been killed in this 
fashion. He was taken into the house 


for identification. In a few minvtes he 
revived, and was later released in the 
dooryard, where he flew to the limb of a 
butternut tree and uttered his “chewink” 
sali. 

Cuckoos are very pugnacious at mat- 
ing time and one observer has found two, 
but at different times, under his window, 
apparently lifeless. One was dead. The 
other when picked up suddenly revived 
and flew away. 

It has been observed that the legs of 
young Birds sometimes become entangled 
in the hairs that line their nest. At 
length, the leg withers and drops away, 
or the Birds are doomed to die. 





Our Pear-Tree Bird Visitors 

HEN we built our new kitchen, there 

was only one stumbling block in the 

way. We didn’t want to cut down a 

beautiful old Pear Tree. So we compro- 

mised and cut off all the limbs on one side 

of the tree. Now the branches spread 

fan like, very close to two of the kitchen 
windows. 

Last Winter, the old tree proved to be 
worth its weight in gold. My mother and 
I built a Feeding Platform in a crotch of 
the tree, which we kept supplied with 
erumbs and seeds. To the branches we 
tied pieces of suet. 

All Winter long we had Bird Visitors. 
Finches, Sparrows, Juneos, and Chicka- 
dees, were our most frequent and regular 
eallers. One pair of Chickadees came so 
often and became so aceustomed to us 
that we stood at the window within arm’s 
length of them and watched them feed. 
Such perky, happy, hungry little chirpers 
as they were. 

The Finches were more wary, but 
their beautiful song made up for their 
timidity. There was one poor little Finch 
with only one leg. His feathers were 
always rumpled, and he was quite thin. 
Sometimes, when he managed to get to 
the feeding platform or the suet alone, he 
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» 80 We 
wondered about the amount of food he 
got. 

There was a Blue Jay, too, ) came 
early in the morning and sang a ranueons 
“Thank you!” We never happened to 
see him eat, but he was a regular and 
welcome visitor. 

We missed the cheery “Chic-a-dec. 
dee!” about the time that the Robins 
eame. We were sorry they left. They 
seemed almost like members of the fam 


ily. They had breakfast almost the same 
time we did every morning. 
The Pear Tree was a mass 


SWeet. 
smelling blossoms. Our window framed a 
most beautiful picture. A Robin sat op 


a blossom-covered limb 
feathers. 

There was a great flutter and flurry of 
love-making and nest-building 
Bits of thread and string disappeare 
every day. 


preening his 


LOUISE MILLINGER, (| 





Story of Our Bluebirds 


S EVERAL vears ago a pair of Blu 
birds made their appearance’ in 


no 


orchard early in February. They wer 
the first to come and stayed with u 
through some quite cold weather later or 
They finally selected as their home a ho 


low limb on a large apple tree close t 
the house. 30th were very busy an 
happy, building their warm and coz) 
nest and soon four pretty blue eggs were 
the pride and joy of their hearts. 
They grew quite tame and Father Blue- 
bird would perch close by and sing his 
cheerful song while Mother Bluebird kept 
the eggs warm. In due time four tiny 
babies were hatched and all went well 
for a time. The babies grew and in a 
week or so would have been ready t 
fly away. Then one night there came a 
severe wind storm which broke off th 
limb where the nest was close to the tree 
At daylight I noticed then 
strangely and discovered the broken limb 
and ruined nest. I went at once, expect 
ing to find the poor babies all dead. Ty 
were dead, and the other two barely 
alive. I took them in the house and 
warmed them, and soon they were chirp- 
ing as lively as ever. I wanted Father 
and Mother Bluebird to have them back 
again so took a common market basket, 


acting 


made a nest of cotton and soft dry grass 
in one end and covered it with oil cloth 
arranged over the handle to keep the 
rain out. I hung it in the t near 
where the nest had been and went awa} 
to see what would happen. T! could 
hear the babies but were frightened at 
the basket for quite a long tim: nally 
they could no longer withstand hun- 
gry babies pleading and Father Blue- 
bird perched gingerly on the « end 
of the basket while Mother Blu | flew 
frantically about chattering and ding 
Seeing no harm came to him, soon 
perched beside him and from then oD 
every thing was lovely. They raised the 
two babies and we were very sorry when 
they said good-bye and left the 
Autumn. 
Mrs. ARTHUR SPRINGER, 0) 
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Gladiolus Bae ‘Dehile Facts 


From 


HE Gladiolus is one of the most 
T pore ar garden flowers. If you were 


flowers of 


to place those raised in 
r gardens beside flowers which originally 
from Africa, and from which our 


‘lads’ have been developed, you would 
e astonished that they resemble each other 
little, yet the early forms contained cer- 
ain elements of beauty which have been 
eveloped into the modern showy types. It 
wkes several years to raise blooming 
adioli from seed, depending on _ the 





Dividing Tuberous Roots of Dahlias 





“Garden Flowers,’ Cornell Rural School Leaflet 


variety, and those grown from seed are apt 
to be inferior. 

Fortunately, even the finest kinds may be 
propagated by separating the corms and 
cormels. Corms are short, thick, under- 
ground stems, which differ from bulbs, like 
onions and true lilies, which are true bulbs, 
with fleshy, thickened scales. Each corm 
contains one or more buds from which new 
corms develop, and several corms may grow 
from a parent corm in a single season. 
Four or five are not uncommon, though the 
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Healthy Gladiolus Corm and Cormels 
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number differs according to the variety. 

Cormels are little corms which grow on 
short stems between the old corm and the 
new ones, and many cormels are likely to be 
left in the ground when the corms are dug. 
Cormels planted in early Spring will grow 
to good sized corms and many flower the 
second year. 

Corms may be planted from the time 
the frost is out of the soil in early spring, 
up to the middle of June, and planting 
different varieties or the same varieties at 
two-weeks’ intervals prolongs the bloom- 
ing season. Care in the selection of varie- 
ties, and varying the planting dates will 
from until 


insure flowers early Summer 
late Fall. 
The larger, finer corms usually produce 


better flowers at an earlier date than do 
small ones of the same variety, and the 
larger corms should be planted deeper than 
the smaller ones. Deep planting is more 
necessary in light, sandy soils than in 
heavy loams. Corms which are more than 
an inch in diameter may be planted from 
three to five inches deep and three to four 
inches apart in rows eighteen to twenty- 
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Gladioli are Garden Favorites 
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four inches apart. Gladioli are among 
the easiest flowers to grow, because almost 
any well-drained garden loam suits them; 
but, like most plants, they repay extra 
efforts by a finer show of bloom. 


Gladioli need full sunlight, and those 
planted close to walls, fences, bushy peren- 
nials, or woody plants are robbed of moist- 
ure and food. Frequent, shallow cultiva- 
tion will be necessary to kill weeds and 
prevent hardening of the surface of the 
soil. 

DAHLIA SUGGESTIONS 

Many perennials are propagated by the 
division of established clumps of roots or 
stems. Division is the term applied to the 
cutting or breaking apart of such clumps. 
Dahlias, Phlox, Sunflowers, hardy Chrys- 
anthemums, perennial Larkspurs, and Iris 
are divided with ease. Plants which bloom 
in late summer or early fall should be 
divided in the spring; those which bloom 
in spring should be divided in August or 
after spring blooming is over. 

The tuberous roots of the Dahlia are 
divided just before planting in late May or 
early June. Iris are lifted and divided in 
July and Peonies in: September. Bleeding 
Heart, Lupine, Gasplant, and some others 
suffer greatly from transplanting and 
should be left undisturbed. The need for 


Flower JYrowerw 


division is usually indicated by the de- 
crease in size and number of flowers, and it 
not only increases the number of plants 
but insures larger and finer blooms, though 
disturbing the roots may result in con- 
siderable shock to the plants, so they will 
not bloom the following year. Peonies are 
not at their best for several years after 
transplanting and although Iris recover 
more quickly, the finer flowers are not 
produced until the second or third year 
after the divisions are made. 

Dahlias are sensitive to frost, so late- 
spring planting usually insures better re- 
sults. All soil should be removed from the 
clumps before dividing them. The illus- 
tration shows the proper way to divide the 
clumps. Cut the stem with a sharp knife 
so that a piece of the stem with one or two 
budding eyes are attached to each root. It 
is wasteful to divide them by cutting the 


clumps with a spade, since some roots 
are left without buds and buds with 
out roots. The divided roots should be 


planted separately, five to six inches deep 
and two to three feet apart in light, sandy 
loam. In too rich soils, dahlias produce 
heavy foliage and few or late flowers. In 
very poor soils the plant may become 
stunted. Failure to divide Dahlia clumps 
and to plant individual roots results in 
heavy foliage and few or small flowers. 





Fall-Planting Saves Money 
sy H. M. HILL, (Kans.) 


T has always seemed to me improper 

to apply the word Planting to any- 

thing but seeds; so far as the act of 
Planting is concerned, trees, shrubs, and 
plants are Transplated or taken up and 
Replanted. Man’s garden Planting seems 
to be timed by Nature to come in the 
Spring, and perhaps this partly accounts 
for our established practice of Trans- 
planting in the Spring and the prejudice 
against Fall-Transplantation. Nature 
however sows many seeds in the Fall, and 
man has had: to follow her method. The 
most notable example of this is our fall or 
winter wheat;—it has adapted itself to 
all except the extreme Northern limit of 
our country. 

A life-time experience in transplanting 
trees, shrubs and plants, has convinéed me 
that ordinarily the Fall is the best time 
for this work. This practice probably 
originated and has been most. extensively 
used in the West and South, but I believe 
with some extra covering of either earth 
or mulch of some kind, the praetice of 
Fall Transplantation can be equally sue- 
cessful in the North. Too late trans- 
planting would not however be advisable. 

In our section dry spells of varying 
duration are common in all seasons, but 
our late summer drougth coming at the 
heated season is more intense and is the 
eritiea] time with all Spring Transplant- 
ing. Two years ago, in the late Spring, 
partly because of the old-fashioned nur- 
seryman’s idea that May was a favorable 
month in our section to Transplant Ever- 
greens, we took chances on a lot of Ar- 
borvitaes and Junipers that we have 
learned are naturally drougth resisting. 
This was about the time when growth was 
most active and the transplanting was 
carefully done; but when our usual hot, 
dry spell came we lost quite a per cent of 
them; but the same class of trees set that 


Fall have lived and grown well. Late 
last Fall and partly in the Winter we 
transplanted more than a hundred Ever- 
greens; and this Spring all have made 
fine new growth. In some instances this 
new growth has been twelve inches or 
more on four-foot trees; and this active 
growth shows that the trees are establish- 
ing themselves naturally. We have how- 
ever used a little old-hay mulch covered 
with earth around each of these trees. 
This will serve the double purpose of 
storing extra moisture and helping to hold 
it when the dry season comes. 

Loss of newly-transplanted Evergreens 
is often mistakenly attributed to cold win- 
ter weather, when dry fall and winter 
weather are really responsible. Remem- 
ber always that Evergreens give off mois- 
ture through the green leaves in Winter 
as well as Summer, except that the rate 
of evaporation from the ground and 
transpiration from the tree is not as great 
in cool weather as in hot; but drougth in- 
jury may take place in Winter as well as 
Summer. It is my observation that win- 
ter injury seldom if ever oceurs when 
moisture is abundant, but severe injury 
from protracted cold may result in dry 
times. Safeguard your Evergreens by 
thoroughly saturating the ground around 
them before Winter. 

We transplant deciduous trees and most 
all shrubs also in Fall and although we 
have had only limited experience with 
fruit trees we can see no reason why this 
practise should not prove best with them. 

One of the most important precautions 
in Transplanting is the necessity for get- 
ting the root system closely packed with 
moist soil so the new, fibrous roots can be 
formed and take hold at once. No 
amount of packing or tramping can take 
the place of water in this settling of the 
soil around the roots. Pouring water 
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freely around and over the root system 
after fine earth has covered the roots, and 
before the hole is full, and allowing it t 
soak away naturally, will do more to ex. 
clude the air and thoroughly settle the 
earth than anything else. Sometimes with 
spring or early-summer Transplanting, 
heat will rapidly evaporate moisture that 
is artificially applied and this will result 
in shrinking of the soil in the hole g 
that cracks around the edge will let the 
air in; but with fall and early-winter 
Planting, heat seldom causes moisture 
evaporation, so in planting deciduons 


trees and shrubs if these are watered 
liberally when Transplanted this will 
suffice because little moisture is lost 


through transpiration after the leaves 
have fallen. 

We have transplanted the following 
shrubs quite successfully in the Fall. 

Althea (Hibiscus), Barberry, Beauty 
Bush (Kolkwitzia), Butterfly Bush 
(Buddleia), Dogwood (Cornus), Elder 
(Sambucus), Golden Bell (Forsythia), 
Hydrangea, Lilaes, (common and budded 
French sorts), Smoke tree (Purple 
Fringe), Spirea (several kinds), Tamarix, 
Vitex (Agnus castus) and Witch Hazels. 
All of these are hardy over most of the 
U. S. except the last two and I know 
some forms of these are grown much 
further North than our section. 

We also transplant Honeysuckles, in 
both the vine form and the bush, that are 
so desirable for their clean bright green 
foliage and as windbreaks. 

We usually think it best to plant a little 
deeper in the Fall; and with late Trans- 
planting, use an extra two or three inches 
of soil covering, as a protection in case 
of heaving caused by alternate excessive 
freezing and thawing. In the North it 
would also be well to use some mulch; 
either straw, or old hay will answer, and 
we cover this with a little earth to keep 
wind from scattering. 

We have also used hard wood sawdust 
and consider it an ideal mulch. Peat 
moss in addition to being very fine muleh 
material has some fertilizer value and is 
especially valuable used on heavy soil to 
add humus and give moisture-holding 
qualities. 

The beneficial effects of mulch paper 


are now well known. It not only fur- 
nishes protection for Fall-Transplantng 
and conserves moisture but encourages 
beneficial bacterial life. Its use around 
fall-transplanted trees and shrubs not 
only gives ideal insurance against loss oF 
injury, but results in added growth and 
vigor. 
This Fall particularly offers most 
unusual combination of first-class stocks 
of all trees (including both evergreens 
t t trees 


and deciduous), as well as 

and all classes of shrubs, at 
prices as have never been know Lore. 
Mulch material in the shape 0! t 


sphagum moss and paper are 4 t 
bargain counter. Nurserymen umes 
offer special bargains in young k of 
off grades, but now all nur are 
loaded with the finest grades are 
offering them at such prices re- 


quires only a little eash to add 
lasting beauty to your home 
ings. Buy the best stock whil 
lowest in price. 
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Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 
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tures which distinetly belong to that 

month. July and September may 
sare many of them in their beginning or 
ading, but in their prime they are Au- 
musts Own. 


A tars wl has many outstanding fea- 
. 


The Inseet “singing” of the Summer 
sat its height this month. What the ex- 
erant Bird Singing was to May days, 
» is the Insect Musie to August nights. 
We say “singing”, and so it truly sounds, 
tmost of the musicians are fiddlers in- 
‘ead. Although there is a great variety 
' Insect Musicians at this time, each 
tha different “voice”, there always is 
tamony in their music. Nature is very 
areful to avoid clashing, whether it be 
nds or colors. 


_With middle Summer here, the Butter- 
ties are at their best. It is interesting to 
tudy the particular Flower a stated 
pecies of Butterfly haunts. The Plumed 
thistle has a great attraction for the 
ranted Lady Butterfly which is extremely 
‘ond of the abundant supply of honey 
tidden in the Flower head. Bees and 
Moths also delight in Thistle honey, in 
turn for which they obligingly carry 
pollen from one Flower to another. 


The Thistle is very particular that no 
‘awling Bug pilfers its store of sweets 
8 that type of Insect would carry no pol- 
*t, and all that taste of its nectar must 

Yilor it. Many intrepid Ants pay with 
“elr lives when they attempt to seale the 
imekly heights of the Thistle. Though 
“ey succeed in reaching the base of the 

wer head and within sight of the 
‘ast, few reach their goal, for here their 
“et become entangled in a mass of 
ugh which project great num- 
icked spears causing them to die 


ders of 


3 hiseral 


The Milkweed is another plant that will 


mint 4.7 4 . . 
y. tolerate a wingless Insect to sip honey 
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Flowers. As the crawling Bug 





BY LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 
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gets nearer the Flower, its tiny feet cut 
into the tender skin of the Milkweed stem 
from which a sticky, milky juice begins to 
flow. This juice on its legs and body fin- 
ally makes further progress impossible 
and the Bug drops to the ground, or re- 
mains a prisoner to die where it is. The 
flying Insects find the cost of Milkweed 
honey rather high, as that Flower employs 
a cunning method to bring about the dis- 
tribution of its pollen. The Insect finds 
it difficult to secure a foothold on the slip- 
pery surface of the Flower. He slides 
about until his feet are finally caught in 
the little clefts at the base of the Flower, 

















onu- 
ment has become a favorite spot for thousands 
of Birds every Summer. Perry's Victory Memo- 
rial at Put-in-Bay, Ohio. it is 352 feet high, 
and is the most massive column ever built. 
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from which, when he jerks his feet, he 
draws the pollen firmly fastened. The 
next Flower he enters his feet again be- 
come fastened, and exactly where in- 
tended the pollen from the other plant is 
deposited when he again frees his feet. 


When we see gorgeous Butterflies going 
here and there in a seemingly aimless 
manner, and question the need of Nature 
for this Bug or that Insect, we may be 
certain they are for some use, although 
with our limited knowledge of such things, 
we often fail to see it. 


Joe-Pye Weed, followed closely by the 
lovely lIronweed, are typical August 
Flowers. Joe-Pye thrives in moist places, 
especially near, and sometimes in, small 
meadow streams. Ironweed favors dry 
pastures and is not in the least discour- 
aged by hot sunshine and rainless periods. 


In August we may look for Beech- 
drops, that queer parasitic plant found 
under Beech, Oak, and Chestnut Trees. 
Like the ghostly but beautiful Indian 
Pipes, found earlier in the Summer, these 
purple and brownish plants depend on the 
juices of plants for their existence. 


August is vacation month for the Birds, 
and like many human vacationists who go 
on camping trips and wear their oldest 
clothes, so are the Birds garbed in their 
worn-out apparel. Before many weeks, 
however, they will be clothed in fine new 
raiment designed to withstand the wear 
and tear of their long southern journeys 
or the rigors of a northern Winter. 


Latter August strikes a decided Fallish 
note. Evening comes too early to many 
of us who prefer June-length days. We 
do not like the idea of Summer slipping 
away from us. But when Fall really 
comes we shall revel in its many interests 
and beauties, and perhaps look forward to 
cozy evenings before a cheerful fireside. 


7 





Hydrangeas Prefer to be Blue 


CIENTIFIC experiments have shown 
that the growth of Hydrangeas and 
their color, is closely connected with the 
chemical reaction of the soil, an extremely 
acid soil causing the flowers to turn blue. 
By growing Hydrangeas both in field and 
in greenhouse plots, where the soil ranged 
from very acid to very alkaline, this fact 
was established;—the best growth and the 
dark green foliage was secured in the 
stronger acid plots, as well as a change 
in the color of the flowers. 

In soils of moderate acid reaction a good 
green foliage resulted and growth continued, 
but the color of the blossom remained true. 

Very plainly the test showed that Hy- 
drangeas prefer a strong acid soil. Soils 
can be changed from alkaline to acid by 
the addition of aluminum sulphate, the 
amount of organic matter already present 
governing. In normal amounts aluminum 
sulphate will not injure the plants, but in 
too large quantities it will change the 
flowers rather quickly. The aluminum sul- 
phate can be washed into the soil about 
the plant or mixed in before planting. 

The white and light-pink varieties change 
to good blue colors, but the dark-pink 
makes rather a poor blue, so had better be 
retained as pink. 

Iron is acid in reaction and enough of it, 
under moist conditions, will affect the soil, 
securing the above results. 

— (Western Homes and Gardens) 










EDITORIALS 


“Wherefore by their fruits ye 
shall know them.” —JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with 
care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit 
than he could gain by the repe- 
tition of ten thousand prayers.” 

—ZOROASTER 


“IT am convinced that one 
day God will ask us only what 
we are and what we do; not the 
name we give to our being and 
doing.” —GANDHI 


“IT would not enter on my list 





of friends * * * * the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon 
a worm.” —CowPER 


Madison Cooper 





Fall-Planting Is Correct and Economical 


HIS year, of all years, Fall Planting, (or Fall Trans- 

planting as Brother Hill calls it), is the right thing. 
Not only is Fall-Planting desirable from a_ practical 
standpoint in getting a good stand of plants, trees, or 
whatever is set; but this year the price of everything 
which ean be properly planted in the Fall is so low that 
one will thus gain two great advantages by improving 
the Fall season of 1932. 

Irises and Peonies are two of our leading flowers 
which are regularly planted in the Fall; the Iris season 
starting in July and extending through until the frost; 
whereas Peonies start in September, and likewise extend 
through until the ground is frozen. But there is a 
world of other things in the way of Hardy Perennials, 
shrubs, fruit trees, ornamental trees, and plants gen- 
erally, that may not only be safely set in the Fall, but 
of which it is a positive advantage to plant at this time. 

‘Read carefully what Brother Hill has to say in his 
timely article on page 344. His authoritative and force. 
.ful writings on horticultural subjects are already well 
known to THE FLOWER GROWER readers, and they will 
therefore read what he has to say on Fall-Planting with 
better appreciation. 

Not the least of the advantages in Fall-Planting, is 
the fact that there is more time available in the Fall 
than there is in the Spring, and the Spring planting 
season is so short some years that the work is likely to 
be improperly done or not done at all. 

So, friends, now is the time to get your ideas together, 
make your list of the things which you need for your 
garden, get prices (which will be very favorable this 
year), and figure how cheaply you can beautify your 
place as well as improve your planting of the practical 
things which you need. 

It is expected that further articles along this line will 
appear in the September issue. Look for them, and 
familiarize yourself with the Fall-Planting idea in a 
big way. 

Mapison Cooper. 





Jane Addams, Chicago settlement worker, tells of numerous 
families within her ken that live in fine houses. There is a 
large radio, a piano, fine brie-a-braec, and in the garage a 
$2,000 car. Yet the title to all the property, even the house 
and lot, is in the hands of installment sellers, and the man has 
no job and there is no food in the kitehen. The family owns 
absolutely nothing.—( Health Culture) 
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The Cooper Plan 


Land-Ownership Means Independence 


RIMITIVE man knew nothing about Land-Owne,. 
Pp ship, but he did thoroughly understand what it was 

to be independent. It was however, only through 
association with others of his species, into tribes or oroUups, 
that man was able to cope with the destructive influences 
which beset him. This developed later into a community 
life, wherein the members were interdependent, yer 
independent in their personal activities. As man became 
civilized, tribes became political bodies and states. 

Without attempting to discuss the advantages or dis. 
advantages of some of our civilized plans and methods. 
it is easily admitted that the world is suffering right now 
from a wrong system. Man instead of being independent. 
has become a mere slave to his own greed for the things 
which he is taught to believe were necessary or desirable. 

And so we must admit that steps have been made dur. 
ing recent decades which have been mistakes, and we must 
go back toward the primitive, to establish a substantia] 
basis for society before we may again continue to make 
progress. I will not argue this point here, because it 
would be futile, but offer it as a point for discussion. 

Whereas in the early experience of mankind there was 
no Land-Ownership by the individual, this has become 
necessary with the great development of the earth’s sur- 
face; and now the really substantial and independent 
man is the one who possesses a home. The term Land- 
Ownership, as here used, means only land on which the 
individual may establish a home ;—it does not mean the 
greedy acquisition of unlimited acres. 

Bet the question is;—how go about acquiring land 
for a home? 

First ;—Land may be acquired from the government by 
occupation, but very little desirable land is open to settle- 
ment in this way at the present time. 

Second ;—Land with or without improvements may be 
rented, and under present conditions, at reasonable prices. 

Third ;—Land may be purchased outright either by a 
cash payment in full, or a small down payment and the 
balance under contract, or mortgage. 

Fourth;—Land may be had on contract without cash 
payment, purchaser to make improvements, and perhaps 
agreeing to erect certain buildings. 

To those who have their own funds available or with 
ability to borrow, the method of outright purchase is best, 
but each individual must figure out the plan (including 
amount of land) best adapted to his own finances and 
conditions. Land values are very low, in keeping with 
other things, and real bargains are to be had. 

General suggestions as to location, ete., are hardly 
possible in an article of this kind; but for the person 
employed in town or city, a home should be established 
within driving distance; and need not be a short one. 


The purchase of land for a home should be under the | 


guidance of some person who is familiar with land values 
in the neighborhood and who can be trusted to give au 


honest opinion, and whose judgment of the land ior crop- 
raising can be depended upon. 

This, friends, is the third installment of The Cooper 
Plan for the establishing of the individual on an inde- 
pendent basis. Future installments will cover the outline 
suggested in the last article with such elaboration 4s 
developments may point out. This will include consiru- 
tion of the dwelling, development of the grounds, and 
later, how to produce a living income. 

Questions are in order, and personal problems will havé 
my best attention. 

N.B.—See what one man in California is doing (page 





350) and the practical facts he gives. 
Mapison Cooper. 
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Tragedies Among Birds and Wild Life 


HE sentimental Bird Lover and Nature Student, 
ik » does not see the seamy side of Wild Life and 

Nature, is quite inclined to condemn cats in a very 
neral way as the chief enemy of Bird Life. Still 
‘thers condemn some particular Bird species like Crows 
‘or destruction of Bird Life in a very large way. 

Looking at the subject in a large way and from an 
qtside standpoint (as I am neither a specialized Bird 
Lover, nor am I unappreciative of Birds as a nature 
study), it may be pointed out that the damage done to 
Birds by ordinary natural causes, accidental, weather, 
nd otherwise, are the chief reasons why Birds decrease 
» number, or perhaps do not increase more rapidly. 
Read what J. Lansing Christman says in his article on 
“Bird Tragedies and Victories’? in the Bird Depart- 
ment this month. That will give you some idea of what 
is happening among Birds. What he writes is no imag- 
inary sketch, but a narrative of true happenings which 
have come within his observation. 

As before stated, I am a lover of nature subjects gen- 
erally, but do not specialize in Birds, and I have a right 
to plead with my friends who are Bird specialists, that 
they should look at these matters in a broad way and 
adopt the Balanced Viewpoint about which I have tried 
to tell for so long a time. The Balanced Viewpoint is 
just as necessary to students of nature as to anyone 1 
know of. Indeed rather more necessary, because there 
are so many different phases of the subject. If a person 
takes a single viewpoint only, it is easy to imagine a lot 
of things which are not based on good facts. 


HE destruction of Bird Life by the forces of nature, 

other Bird Species, and the natural enemies of Bird 
Life among animals, are the important influences which 
holds Birds in check. I am not so sure but that 
Birds might become a serious pest and a nuisance unless 
these factors were present to keep them in check. It 
is easy to have too much of a good thing. Certain 
species of Birds are a decided nuisance in certain places. 
Just now, for instance, we hear many condemning the 
Starling. Up here where the Editor lives, the Starlings 
are not numerous enough to do any considerable damage 
and we hear no protest against them. I have two colo- 
nies of Starlings, and we get a great deal of pleasure 
from them, because they are with us all Winter and we 
see Starlings when other Birds are mostly absent. 

Think it over, friends, and be tolerant toward things 
which seem to be destructive to Bird Life and especially 
be tolerant toward our domestic Cat. Cats are an abso- 
lute necessity to us. Without them the human race 
would be scourged by rats and mice to an extent that 
would make life difficult. Indeed there are places where 
rats are so destructive as to make ordinary human activi- 
ties almost impossible. 

This is a plea for the Balanced Viewpoint as applied 
to Bird Life generally. Give it your careful attention 
and extend your toleration for those things which you are 
inclined to despise and condemn. 


Mapison Cooper. 





Tae Cooper Puan of which the third installment 
appears in this issue on the opposite page, has been very 
Well received by readers of THE FLOWER GROWER 
and their comments have been altogether favorable. As 
THE PLAN is developed from month to month, its prac- 
ticality will be more and more manifest. There is nothing 
visionary or theoretical about it. It is based on experi- 
ence and the facts and usages of history. 

Tur Cooper PLAN will teach a better system of living 
and a return to the simple and really substantial things 
of life which lead to true advancement. 


“Flow-ew ¥ 


Too Many Discoveries Already 


‘““T°HE Scientific American’’ in a recent editorial 

shows good judgment, and not a little wisdom and 
foresight, under the heading of ‘‘Haven’t We Enough 
Already,’’ when it is suggested that the scientific and 
chemical diseoveries which have been recently made are 
all that we can really assimilate, without the splitting 
up of the atom, which has recently been announced or 
talked about. The following is a summary of the article 
in question : 

May it not be better for man to consolidate his recently 
gained control over the 30 slaves of coal and oil and be sure 
he is using them more fully than at present to his own real 
well-being, before he undertakes to pull the strings that 
manipulate the million slaves of atomic energy? Isn’t 
the world sufficiently maddening already without a newer 
madness pitched on a higher scale? We hope that no 
inventor will discover in the Cambridge experiments a 
menacing by-product which its performers have probably 
never thought of seeking. 

We surely have too many discoveries,—more than we 
can use and properly develop,—but this will not prevent 
the enterprising and inspired ones among the human 
race from adding to our knowledge of the unknown. 
Some men have such a gift and such an urge to delve into 
unexplored subjects that they simply cannot help it. 
All honor to the men who have done so much for the 
human race. 


But this little preachment is to call attention to the 
fact that the human race right now has too much on its 
hands to learn how to use what is already known. So 
the ‘‘Scientific American’’ is certainly to be congratu- 
lated on its perspicuity in asking the question ‘‘ Haven’t 
We Enough Already.’’ Yes, we have enough already 
and to spare, but this will not prevent our gaining more 
as the years pass. 

But right here, friends, is where we can show our 
appreciation, our practical wisdom, and indeed our 
unselfishness, by at least attempting to properly utilize 
what we already have and not to give any special thought 
or worry about the future. Too much time and effort has 
been given to boosting new discoveries, and indeed in 
expatiating about discoveries which may never be made. 
Let the scientists develop what we have, and let the 
leaders of thought and invention teach us to better 
appreciate what we have and indeed to accept what we 
have in a humble and earnest spirit. There is altogether 
too much tendency on the part of half-educated humanity 
to imagine itself vastly superior to what it really its. 

What we need most, friends, is a better knowledge of 
the True Purpose of human life on earth. Unless the 
new discoveries help us to such knowledge, they are of 
comparatively little value. Scientific knowledge has far 
outstripped the development of mankind in moral and 
spiritual qualities. The human race must catch up or 
a slump in our progress is due us. 

Mapison Cooper. 





Things to Make for the Garden 


MAY people have more time to make things at home 

now than ever before and, therefore, a suggestion 
which comes from one of our Canadian friends is especi- 
ally pertinent. He suggest that articles on how to make 
things suitable for the garden would be very helpful at 
this time, such articles as seats, fences, benches, bird 
houses, ete. 

Any reader having experience along this line which 
would be helpful to others, will be given space to tell 
about work of this kind. Full details and sketches of 
construction are desired. (Eprror) 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 








A= you’ve served your sentence of “ten years at hard 
labor” on the little homestead you wished for and dreamed 
of for so many previous years, and now have it in such satis- 
factory condition that you send for your friends to come out 
and help you enjoy it, some envious brother remarks: 

“Gee, I wish I had a place like this.” 

Well brother, that’s the first requisite. You are already on 
the path that leads to it. It starts with a mere wish, albeit a 
sincere one, backed by determination, but you must keep 
a-going. It won’t create itself spontaneously and then amble 
up and beg you to adopt it. 





Eddie Guest says: “If you’ve never risen at dawn to go 
down to go fishing in a leaky boat, and thanked the Lord that 
you had been permitted to see the sunrise, don’t look forward 
to the day when you will own a yacht. You may take happi- 
ness aboard the yacht, but you'll never find it waiting there 
for you.” 





The great mistake most of us make is in looking to the 
future for our experience instead of to the past. Better let 
our past experiences lead us to our future achievements. 





Old lines: 
“As a rule, a man’s a fool; 
When it’s hot he wants it cool— 
When it’s cool he wants it hot— 
Always wanting what is not— 
Man’s a fool.” 


It’s “the nature of the brute” that man is never satisfied. 
“If I only had a better job.” “If I only owned a home.” “If 
I only had a car.” “If I only had a million dollars.” 

If I only had something I haven’t got is always the wish, 
and when the wish is consummated, and the thing wished for 
has toppled into our lap, we’re already laying plans for the 
next conquest. 





A man who became nationally famous as an athlete gave 
this advice to some ambitious young men who sought to know 
the secret of his success: 

“With an ambitious determination there must be coupled an 
indomitable persistency. Study the methods of the man who 
is better than you. You can learn little from the one who is 
inferior.” 

THE Guiap PHILOSOPHER 





The Cricket 


Mary GILBERT WRayY 
I had a little visitor upon a summer day, 
Who only said, “Gir-rink, gir-rink” before he hopped away. 
He hopped away so quickly that I never, never knew, 
Why he had come, nor yet why he went hopping from my view. 


But when my lamp was burning to light the ev’ning gloom, 
Somewhere a funny violin was playing in the room; 


“Gir-rink, gir-rink” it sounded beside my study chair— 
My funny little visitor was playing for me there. 


I would not interrupt him, so hidden in the shade, 
For it hardly would be “cricket” to disturb a serenade! 


—Our Dumb Animals 





Two days ago I was sweltering in the heat of the city, jostled 
by the thousand eager workers, and panting under the shadow 
of the walls. But I have stolen away, and for two hours of 
healthful regrowth into the darkling past, I have been this 
blessed summer’s morning lying upon the grassy bank of a 
stream that babbled me to sleep in boyhood. Dear, old stream, 
unchanging, unfaltering—never growing old—smiling in your 
silver rustle, and calming yourself in the broad placid pools— 
I love you, as I love a friend! 

—Donatp G. MITCHELL (in The Raycrofter). 


Flower Jrowerw . 
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“Blessed Are the Meek ;—for they Shall 
Inherit the Earth” 


R. WILLIAM W. SWEET, Professor of church 
history in Chicago, Ill., discussed the topic, ‘‘Do the 
Meek Inherit the Earth?”’ 
Dr. Sweet stressed open-mindedness and meeknegg | 
Only streng men can be meek, he asserted; and he algo 
said that probably the meekest man in the American % 














history was Abraham Lincoln. Continuing further! 
Dr. Sweet said: 
“The meek person may not become the possessor of much 


of this world’s goods, but he will inherit the best things 
in all the world,” he said. “The greedy, the grasping and 
the callous frequently are found the possessors of great 
wealth, but here we must distinguish between ‘getting’ and 
‘inheriting.’ Jesus did not say that the meek shall get 
the earth, but that they shall inherit it. 

“The elbowing and pushing traveler may get what he 
demands, but he inherits the ill will of everyone. What 
we get comes to us by our own effort; what we inherit 
comes to us because we are what we are. 

“The meek inherit the best and greatest things in all the 
world,” Dr. Sweet reiterated in conclusion. “First of all, 
they inherit love and friendship, for the qualities of meek- 
ness—open-mindedness and human helpfulness—inspire love 
and friendship. Secondly, the meek inherit power, for 
power comes from getting down under the loads of mankind. 

“Finally, the meek inherit the only true and lasting 
happiness, for happiness does not come from eseaping 
burdens but from bearing them. It is a by-product which 
comes as a natural result of service rendered.” 


The term meekness may be unknown to many people 
because we do not hear it used much these days. My own 
idea of meekness is to be humble, and I have used that 
word humble in this connection rather than meekness; 
but meekness has the authority of time attached to it, 
and it is probably the best word in this connection. 

But if we are meek and humble, and might I say 
simple-minded, we at least put ourselves in position for 
receiving some of the benefits accruing from life on earth. | 
Those who demand things, as Dr. Sweet says above, often 
get them, but they also get the things that go with the 
demands, and these other things are not desirable. The 
things which we get from our own efforts are the only 
things which are really worthwhile. 

The subject is not a complicated one, friends, and it 
is my opinion that what has been printed above will 
simplify it somewhat. The person who cannot get down 
“‘under the loads of mankind,’’ is missing an opportunity. 
We gain through giving, and power is given to the person 
who expends it wisely, and in the service of mankind. 

MapDIson CooPER. 





Home-craft Suggestions and Plans 


Wanted 


A READER in New Jersey asks for illustrations of 
Trellis and Arbor Work for the garden; and I will 
amplify his request by offering the suggestion that readers 
of THe FLowEer Grower who have built interesting and 


useful things for the garden or things of home manu- 
facture generally, will give help to many readers by send- 
ing same for publication in Taz FLOWER GROWER 

In connection with The Cooper Plan which eing 


detailed editorially each month, things of home manu- 
facture will be especially interesting and helpful. ‘hink 
over your own activity along this line and see you 
cannot help others to construct or build things which 


august 








make a saving or which have earning capacity, or which 
ean be sold for cash. 
( Epir 
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Horace M. Hill 
Peony and tris growing literature is much the richer by 
what Brother Hill ra contributed during recent years 
through THE FLOWER GROWER. He eg Eh in 1927 
and has written quite casalarie for about 5 

Mr. Hill’s chief activity outside of his epcoiatiain 
Peonies, trises, etc., has been the breeding of Shor 
~ and for many years he had one of the best herds 
of Kansas. 


Lilae Diseases 


HE Arnold Arboretum has recently ex- 
tracted and published in booklet form, 
from its regular Journal, the important 
paper prepared by Kenneth S. Chester, 
eatitled “A comparative study of the 
three phytophthora | diseases of Lilac and 
of their polhogens.” While strictly tech- 
nical, this paper is of general interest as 
it not only describes the studies of the 
three different organisms grown in artifi- 
cial media but it affords some informa- 
tion of practical value to the Lilac grower. 
Neither of the three forms of phytophthora 
are ever likely to be a serious menace in 
the United States, but it is pointed out that 
since P. cactorum also parasites Rhododen- 
drons, it is well to keep these plants well 
separated. Careful removal of affected 
parts and spraying with lime-sulphur in 
Winter and bordeaux mixture in Summer 
will keep Lilacs healthy. 
The Arnold Arboretum has also repub- 
lished a paper by the same author, deal- 
ing with Lilae graft-blight. Numerous 
tests have shown that Lilacs grafted on 
Privet are prone to sickness after two 
or three years, unless the Lilac graft suc- 
ceeds in developing roots of its own in 
the meantime. The blight is not actu- 
ally a disease, being more or less a physi- 
ological reaction as a result of an unbal- 
anced condition, the Privet root being un- 
equal to supporting the Lilac when the 
latter develops size. Proof of this has 
been demonstrated by taking grafts from 
blighted plants and inserting them on Lilac 
stocks, the scions soon recovering and grow- 


ing vigorously. The only advantage of 
using Privet stocks is that such plants 
reach salable size in about half the time 
required to raise them from cuttings. The 


chief drawback against the use of Lilac 
teediings as stocks, is their proneness to 
deve Ip suckers. 


“Flow ew YJ 








The Rock Garden and Rock Plants 


BY DAVID W. ARCHIE, 


(Mich. ) 








V. pallens comes from cold swamps, but will be quite contented In sun. 


nier places if grown in pure lteafmold on the shady side of a rock 





V. arenaria grows well in the dry Rock-Garden in poor, sandy soll 


Violets for the Rock Garden 


BY DAVID W. ARCHIE, (Mich.) 


somewhat neglected as desirable 
plants in most Rock Gardens, per- 
haps because they are not more readily 
available at nurseries, but more likely be- 
cause they do not seem particularly good 
plants when seen in the wild. A plant 
growing in competition with grass and 
brush often becomes a veritable gem 
when “tamed” in the Rock Garden. At 
least half of our more than seventy-five 
American species might be welcomed in 
some position and although most are 
small-flowered, therein lies their greatest 
charm. Whether the garden be dry or 
moist, sunny or shady, there will be at 
least a few species which will thrive and 
give a long season of bloom—from early 
Spring until after late frosts of Fall. 
Perhaps the first to bloom is Viola aren- 
aria which is found in the colder regions 
of the entire northern hemisphere. On 
this continent it ranges from Quebec and 
Massachusetts to Minnesota and Sas- 
katchewan, growing in the nearly sterile, 
sandy soil of “pine barrens”. In mov- 
ing it to the Rock Garden it should be 
given a soil of nearly pure but rather fine 


[vor VIOLET species seem to be 





sand and a sunny position. There it will 
remain a neat and compact little plant 
with many blue flowers for nearly a 
month. In better soil it runs to much 
foliage, a shorter season of bloom, and 
fewer flowers. The European form of 
this Violet tends toward pink in color 
and makes an excellent companion of our 
own blue sort. 

V. pedata, the Birdsfoot Violet, is 
offered in nearly every catalog and is 
quite often considered difficult, but in a 
sandy, acid soil should give no trouble if 
water does not collect around it in Win- 
ter. For quantity and quality of bloom 
few plants can compare with this Violet— 
in Spring the foliage is often completely 
hidden by flowers, and in late Summer 
and Fall there will also be appreciable 
numbers. The variety, bicolor, with its 
two upper petals of bright purple is per- 
haps even better. 

From the West Coast comes V. adunca, 
another blue Violet. In the North it does 
well in a dry situation but will require 
more moisture in southern gardens. 

V. Nuttallii (sometimes listed as V. 
praemorsa) is also a westerner for a dry, 






One of the best for the Rock-Garden i 


sunny or lightly-shaded position and is 
one of the few yellow Violets for dry 
places. 

A great number of our marsh and 
swamp Violets will do well in drier places 
if grown in nearly-pure leafmold and 
given a reasonable amount of water. The 
Sweet White Violets, V. pallens, incog- 
nita, renifolia, and blanda, are among 
these, and if given the shady side of a 
rock and plenty of leaf mold will be as 
contented as in their native swamps and 
woods. All are quite similar and are 
delicately fragrant. 

V. canadensis blooms throughout the 
Summer if given slight shade, and its 
white flowers tinged with violet outside, 
are relatively large. The Common Violet, 
V. cucullata, of moist or marshy places is 
a prolific bloomer and the violet flowers 
with darker centers will come on shorter 
stems and sit closer to the foliage if given 
leaf soil and less moisture than it has in 
the wild. V. papilionacea is somewhat 
similar but has light-colored centers in- 
stead of dark. 

The yellow Violets, V. hastata (Hal- 
berd-leaved Violet), V. pubescens, 
(Downy Yellow Violet) and V. seabrius- 
cula (Smooth Yellow Violet) are all 
leafy-stemmed woodland plants with much 
foliage, but worth ineluding for their yel- 
low flowers.. Give them a partly-shaded 
rock niche and good soil. 

There are numerous excellent species, 
both Eastern and Western, usually offered 
only by the few collectors of native plants 
but they are worth raising from seed 
when it ean be obtained, and plants cannot. 

The European Violets are much on the 
order of Pansies, having larger flowers 
than American Violets, but are usually of 
somewhat more difficult cultivation, since 
many are true Alpines. Only those 
offered in seed and nursery catalogs in 
this country need be mentioned. V. 
gracilis, from the Balkans, has flowers of 
rich violet but several named varieties are 
an improvement on the type. Lord Nel- 
son is a glowing violet-purple; Lady 
lutea, yellow; 
All are 


Crisp, light mauve; V.g. 
and there is a white form, alba. 
continuous blooming. 

V. florairiensis is a hybrid between V. 
rothomagensis and V. cornuta. free bloom- 
ing with mottled blue and lilae flowers. 
bosniaca 


Also from the Balkans is V. 








a [fe 


s V. pedata, the Bird’sfoot Violet 


with rosy-pink flowers but of rather diffi- 
cult culture. 

V. cornuta, the Tufted Pansy, is known 
to all gardeners. Its varieties and hy- 
brids are legion but in the past few years 
many really fine ones lave appeared. 
V. Jersey Gem and its royal-purple 
flowers enjoys a wide acquaintance; 
while Mauve Queen, Rosina and Apricot 
are newer. They are continuous bloom- 
ers, even in hot weather. These Violas 
should be raised from cuttings, as seed 
does not come true, and it is usually nec- 
essary to discard hundreds of plants to 
get one worthwhile seedling. 





The Cooper Plan in Practice 


“Ts first report sent in by a reader of 
THE FLOWER Grower I am pleased to 
print herewith to show some of the 
difficulties which surround the person 
who aspires to own a home in the 
country. No person should feel other- 
wise than that the experience will be a 
difficult one and not the bed of Roses 
which the average city-dweller seems to 


feel that country people have the 
advantage of. The only way to learn 
country conditions is to experience 
them, and they cannot be truly 


experienced from the soft seat of an 
automobile. 

You will note that I am advising 
caution at every step and that those who 
are establishing new homes in _ the 
country should not expect too much at 
the beginning. 

But just read carefully what my 
friend Peterson has to say, and you will 
understand that he has overcome the 
obstacles which he has encountered. He 
gives some difficult facts and informa- 
tion which ean be read with profit, as 
follows: 

“My five-acre place near Stockton, Calif., 
for which I paid $600 an acre, is greyish- 
black sediment (adobe clay) having a por- 
yus subsoil at a depth of three feet. It 
bakes hard in Summer, and cracks; and is 
very sticky in Winter; therefore exceedingly 
hard to work. All others but myself, who 
bought lots in the subdivision, have quit. 
I have bored a 96 ft. well, built house and 
barn, put in an electric and a hand pump, 
and have excellent water at 17 ft. Have 
laid out a garden 40x135 ft., fenced it, and 
planted an Olive hedge. 





Aug st, 1932 





























Have an elderly couple, experic l farn 
ers, who live on the place free, 
any and all crops, subject to a ye 


harvest 


8 notice 


of removal. I pay them, (or tsiders 
for whatever improvements I make on the 
place, or any work they do for Have 
many applications for that chance; but nos 
all are desirable, able, and reliab] ; 
The promoter who sold me the lJanq 
planted it to late canning Figs, not suited 
to heavy soil; that is flat and wet and ‘old 
Big Oak trees grow on the land, and it * 


my intention to plant Pecans which haye 
the same kind of roots,—taproot. Thy 
Olives are doing well, but great care was 
taken in setting them out. We hung a 4) 
inch bore from a 12 ft. tripod, and bore; 
holes 3 ft. deep to porous strata, filled holes 
half full of sand, dug holes 18x18x18 inches 
and planted the trees in equal parts sand 
adobe, and powdered peat, and applied sand 
to garden.” 


J. P. PETERSON, ((Calif.) 





Pruning Apple Trees at Planting 
Time 
STUDY has just been made at Cornel! 
Experiment Station New York, oi 
pruning apple trees at planting time. The 
results have been published in bulletin 13s 
Some interesting conclusions have 
reached. The bulletin states: 


“That continued pruning of young trees has 
a dwarfing effect and delays bearing has been 
established by many investigators. The effect 
of a single pruning at planting time has not 
been so clear. When a tree is dug a consider 
able proportion of the roots are lost. Realizing 
this, most authors, both ancient and modern 
have given, along with other reasons for prun- 
ing the young tree, ‘to balance the top with 
the root system’. Our results seem to indicate 
that this has some justification in practice. A 


been 


slightly larger percentage of trees failed to 
survive when no pruning was given.” 
The conclusions reached in the experi- 


ments as presented in the bulletin are as 
follows: 
CONCLUSIONS 

Heavy pruning results in slightly 
tality of trees on being transplanted 

The heavier the pruning, the larger is the 
percentage of buds to open early. 

The more severe the pruning, the less is the 
weight of the tree at the end of the first year 


less mor- 


the longer and heavier is the terminal growth 
produced, and the fewer are the growing 
points. The same holds true with respect to 


weight of tree and weight of terminal growth 
at the end of the second season. 

By the end of the third and the fourth year, 
the pruning effect seems to have become negli- 
gible except possibly in the case of trees cut 
to a whip. 

There is a positive correlation between the 
weight of the tree at planting time and its 
weight four years later. 


Trees left unpruned or pruned to a whip 
require somewhat more pruning in the second, 
the third, or the fourth year to correct frame 


work deficiencies, than do trees pruned to two 





scaffold branches and a leader, either cut back 
or not cut back. 

If trees are set as they come from the 
nursery and not pruned until the second, the 
third, or the fourth year, there will be some 
trees that will never have as good a frame- 
work as they might have had if they had been 
pruned when set, unless they are subjected to 
a drastic pruning and entirely reformed. 
Therefore much depends on _ the lividual 
nursery tree as to the effectiveness of pruning 
at planting time in correcting a faulty frame- 
work. 

In view of the evidence, it would seem desir 
able to do as much pruning on year-old 
apple trees at planting time as is necessary t 
correct existing framework weaknesses 

—(From Wisconsin Horti 
SURPLUS ISSUES FOR SAL! 

We have some surplus issues for sa aT 
ing several years from 1920 down tl! h to 
1931. Twenty-four (24) all different, lec- 
tion can be allowed), postpaid $2.00. A ‘ig lot 
of good horticultural, gardening, floral na- 
ture reading-matter at a very low pr , 

lV 


These odd issues are not consecutivé 
odds and ends of surplus. 
MADISON Cooper, Calcium 
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“Our Magazine” 


A v» extracts from thousands of 
utters received, prove the unique rela- 
tions! between The Flower Grower, its 
Read _ and its Editor. We cooperate 


for ti good of all. 


“] scribe for several other flower maga- 
it ean truthfully say that your 
e sticks to its mission and has more 


information for the flower grower in 


e ie than most of them have in twelve. 
Tue FLOWER GROWER is enjoyed by the whole 
famil ind makes us feel that we are all 
mem ; of a flower growers’ club.” 


(Indianapolis, Ind.) 


“For those who grow flowers, who love them 
jd have brains to appreciate their beauty and 
they stand for, I consider that your maga- 

the best of its kind that has ever come 

ti house. That you have a mission 
there no doubt, for ignorance is not confined 
t) any one branch of life and perhaps flower 
growers need educating as bad as anybody. 
i say this because I have so often found my 


own ignorance, (though I have grown flowers 
for fifty years) quite apparent to me as I 
unned the pages of your magazine.”’ 
(Montreal, Que.) 
“T don’t believe there is a magazine in the 
wotry that approaches yours in the field 
which you cover. The frankness and inde- 
pendence of your editorials are good. The 
excellent manner in which your magazine 1s 
gotten together and the worth while informa- 
tion found therein always makes it well worth 
reading (Meridian, Miss.) 


“Your magazine has brought more happiness 
han any other I have ever seen, and I read 
the most of them.” (Jackson, Mich.) 


‘T have read and reread THE FLOWER 
GROW and consider its contents a wonderful 
help to anyone interested in gardening.” 

(Atlanta, Ga.) 
not be without THE FLOWER 
cost $10 a year, and I do not 
think I have missed one word in any number 
I have had to date. I look for it in every 
mail when the next copy is due.” 

(Akron, Ohio) 


“THE FLOWER GROWER is different from any 
magazine I have had. It is practical, not only 
as a garden helper but there is much of prac- 
tical, everyday, religion in it. wish you 
continued success. (Beaverton, Ore.) 

“THE FLOWER GROWER is the best flower 
magazine I have ever had and I would hate 

be without it. I read and enjoy every 
word. May you continue your good work for 
years to come.” (Minneapolis, Minn.) 

“T have never found a magazine that covers 


“TIT would 
GROWER if it 


in detail just what flower lovers want until I 
began to subscribe to your magazine, THe 
FLOWER GROWER.” (East St. Louis, Ill.) 


“Your magazine is 
who has a garde 


indispensable to 

ge or small.” 
(Easton, Penna.) 

“We do not understand how you accomplish 


anyone 








80 much in connection with THE FLOWER 
GROWER. You are a great blessing to this 
coltinent. We surely wish you highest and 
best success and a long life. 

“The February issue arrived today. Every 
copy high class, and we welcome each new 
issue (Edmonton, Alta.) 


‘During the past few months, I have had 





occasion to peruse several of the leading so 
called garden and flower publications in this 
country. They are some of them rather elabo 
rate, nd many fine looking ones, but for 
“honest-to-goodness” information and _ enjoy- 
ment, give me THE FLOWER GROWER. There 
is m practical information in one issue than 
there is in a year’s numbers of the others. 
Many of the others sell at a much higher 
Subscription price, too. THE FLOWER GROWER 
cannot be equalled anywhere at any price, 
unle there are some magazines that I have 


I yet seen, and I do not think that there 
are, (Whittemore, Ia.) 


‘IT get much benefit from articles in THE 
FLowrR GRoweR. For years I have grown a 
few wers with fair success. If anything 
£0es wrong and I do not know the remedy, | 


w take up THE FLOWER GROWER and usually 


f 1ere some other person has had the 

Same experience and is kind enough to pass it 

or t others may also get the benefit. You 

_ nd me saying a good word for THE 
LO 


R , GROWER and I wish you much future 
succes (Noblesville, Ind.) 
\s a regular reader of your fine magazine 
I ha learned that there are many things you 
fo foy People who are interested in growing 
flowers (Detroit, Mich.) 
© FLower Grower is the only magazine 
read from cover to cover.’ 
(Pocantico Hills, N. Y.) 


‘ 


that 
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THE EDITOR’S PHILOSOPHY 
ITS COMPATIBILITY 
GREAT 


gardening and a lot remains to be writ- 


WITH GARDENING 


deal has been written about 
ten. Each garden has, or ought to have, 
an individuality of its own—an individual- 
ity which has been developed by the per- 
son who is responsible for its cultivation. 
A garden therefor possesses character and 


where there is character there is always 


something to think about and to write 
about. This is why I agree with the Edi- 
tor’s policy in introducing philosophic 
themes into the pages of THE FLOWER 
(ROWER. 

Philosophy and gardening may easily 
run hand in hand together. Who can 
watch the growth of a flower from seed, 


especially when he has tended the operation, 
without gaining some insight into spiritual 
values? Or who can follow intelligently the 
various phases in the lives of garde n inhabi- 
tants, both animal and vegetable, without 
acquiring some of that Balanced Viewpoint 
that the Editor insists upon? 


When the old Emperor Diocletian re- 
signed the royal purple and devoted his 


time to growing cabbages he _ probably 
gained more philosophy and acquired more 
tolerant views than when he was ruler of 
the mighty Roman Empire. I wonder, by 
the way, if he really confined his attention 
to cabbages? I have a suspicion that round 
at the back somewhere he had his plot of 
flowers and followed carefully the instruc- 


tions which were given in THE FLOWER 
GROWER of that period. 

Successful gardening involves a constant 
battling with climatic and other obstacles, 
and where there is a _ conscientious 


endeavour to overcome difficulties there is a 
proportionate development in character and 
with the growth of character comes the ac- 
quisition of a philosophy which helps us 
maintain what the Editor calls’ the 
Balanced Viewpoint. 

Such phrases as the Balanced Viewpoint, 


mon 
Balanced Aciwities, and others which fall 
so glibly from the Editor’s pen may seem 
commonplace, but is it not a fact that the 


most trite sayings often convey the greatest 
truths? I, for one, welcome these philo- 
sophie sign-posts of the Editor, for they 
indicate the qualities which are necessary to 
the building up of a mens sana ™m corpore 
sano. That other readers likewise ap- 
preciate these editorials is testified by the 
continued and steady progress of 
‘The Magazine with a Mission.” 

HASLEHURST GREAVES, F. L.S., 


success 


( England ) 


IODIZED SALT NOT GOOD FOR FISH 

To the friends who keep fish may I offer 
the information given me by a lady who 
specializes in fish of all kinds. She said 
never use the iodized table salt for a salt 
bath for the fish. The iodine in it is injur- 
ious to them and might cause them to die 
if they were left in it very long; but a bath 
in common salt water is very good, 
especially for sick ones. The label on the 


salt container will tell if it is iodized salt 
or not, 
Mrs. CLa ARA C. Banos, (Nebr.) 
MERCU ROU a 6¢ CHLOR IDE AND 


MERCURIC CHLORIDE 
Mr. Wicker, in his criticism of my article 
on mercury compounds, appears to be un- 
aware that there is a pronounced difference 


between the “ous” and “ic” compounds. 
The formula, Hg,Cl,, which he gives for 


this is mereurous 
His statement that 
perhaps no consequence” would 
be far from correct if one were to accept 
his statement that mercuric chloride and 
calomel are identical and swallow mercuric 
chloride. Very prompt and_ energetic 
measures would be required to save the life 


correct, but 
mercuric. 


calomel is 
chloride not 
“It is of 


of one acting according to Mr. Wicker’s 
statement. 
HgCl, is bichloride of mercury, corrosive 


sublimate or mercuric chloride. This is not 











RAVEN IN A GARDEN SETTING 
In the center of the picture on the top of 


an Irish Juniper is a big Raven who 
himself at home with us for 6 or 7 weeks. 
This Raven escaped from a wild animal 
farm conducted for motion pictures. With 
us he found a veritable haven as there were 
numerous birds nesting with us and we fed 
him well. He soon found that to attract 
our attention when he was hungry all he 
needed to do was to fly on the porch rail 


made 


and screech 
ears and 
promptly. 
would cluck 
contentedly. 


This 


To save our 
nerves we were sure to feed him 
When his tummy was filled he 
and talk his own way, very 


unmercifully. 


Raven consumed many of our in- 
sects, snails, and silver bugs. Moths and 
other flying insects were also consumed 


in considerable quantities. 


Mrs. E. J. BENNETT, (CALIF.) 
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a matter of opinion and is not debatable. 
It can be checked by reference to any very 
elementary book on chemistry. It would 
probably be possible to fill an issue of THE 
FLOWER GROWER with quotations on this 
subject, but the following from the first 
elementary book I happen to pick up, 
“Descriptive Chemistry” by L. C. Newell, 
Ph.D., may sutfiice. 

“Mercurous chloride (HgeCl, or HgC1) is a 
white, tasteless powder, insoluble in water. 
* * * Under the name of calomel it is ex- 
tensively used as a medicine. 

“Mercuric chloride (HgC1,) is a white, ery- 
stalline solid, soluble in water or in alcohol, 
7» * * It is a violent poison.” 


A. J. SHELDON, ( Penna.) 


THE MACHINE AGE 

E have become largely a nation of non- 

thinkers and act like sheep following 
the leader. We pay others to do our think- 
ing by telling us what kind of clothes we 
shall wear, what books we shall read, what 
we shall eat, what cigarettes we must 
smoke, what we must do in our spare time, 
ete., ete. 

I do not mean that we should become 
rabidly individualistic, but rather that we 
should do what we like to do and what 
genuinely interests us instead of doing what 
somebody tells us to do. 

In this industrial age, interest in garden- 
ing and the handicrafts, in my opinion, will 
lead to a fuller enjoyment of life. They 
otfer everyone, according to his ability, a 
method of expression and creation. Since 
we are now supplied with an over-abundance 
of leisure we must find something to do 
with it, for the idle man is certainly not 
a happy man. 

Davin W. ArcHIE, ( Mich.) 


ELIMINATING IRIS BORER 

I had a spot in my Iris that was infested 
with Iris Borers. They were very bad, 
every rhizome was the home of two and 
three Borers. I did not know what to do. 
I intended tearing them out and let the 
ground be idle; but the idea struck me and 
I thought I would try an_ experiment. 
Bought one (1) ounce corrosive sublimate, 
put it in solution and added six (6) gal- 
lons clear water. Dug the spot and 
drenched the ground with the solution, also 
the rhizomes, and replanted them in same 
location. This Spring the Iris bloomed, 
and is growing, and shows no trace of 
Borers. I also used the solution on all my 
Irises. In replanting I gave the ground a 
liberal dressing of lime and bone meal. 

I really think according to behavior of 
my Iris, the foregoing is something anyone 
having Borers will find worth while. 

You can easily tell if it is Borers, as the 
blades turn yellow, and the rhizomes rot: 

Joun L. Rowrpacn, ( Penna.) 


TOBACCO PREVENTS DAHLIA BORER 
Someone suggested using tobacco stems or 
dust to keep Dahlia borers from getting 
in Dahlias. It was suggested scattering 
tobaeco over the ground. This year I have 
not been troubled with Dahlia borers. 1] 
put a handful of tobacco dust and stems on 
top of the ground above the Dahlia at time 
of planting. 
R. C. Wattey, (N. J.) 
THE MECHANISM OF BARBERRY 
STAMENS 
The Stamens of Barberry will spring up 
one by one and shake polien from their 
anthers, if with a pin you touch their base. 
This is what happens when bees pierce the 
nectar glands, thus carrying pollen from 
flower to flower. 
Rena Bauer, ( Wis.) 
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CUTWORM BARRIER 

A simple and easy way to avoid cut- 
worms is to cut strips of gummed paper 
tape (a substitute for wrapping twine) 
about three inches long, wetting one end 
and place around plant. Push the soil 
up to the collar sufficiently to avoid the 
cutworm working around under it. Have 
used this method for protection ever since 
this string-substitute came out,—about 15 
years ago. It will remain in position until 
removed. C. C. G., (Nzp.) 





A CAT’S DEDUCTION 

We had occasion to raise a brooder house 
to catch a rat that had been living under 
there, and playing havoc with the chicks 
each night. After raising the house we 
found that the old cat had her two young 
kittens under the house where the warmth 
from the brooder stove would keep them 
very comfortable. There was also a young 
mother cat with her one tiny kitten (its 
eves were not yet open) in the same cozy 
place. We decided not to lower the house 
again as it was toward the close of May 
and it would not be necessary as far as 
the weather was concerned. 

That day there happened to be a chilly 
wind from the North. The old cat’s kittens 
were old enough that the change did not 
seriously bother them, but the little fel- 
low that belonged to the younger cat would 
hardly have been able to withstand the 
night, so along toward evening the old 
cat (the grandmother by the way) brought 
the little one up to the kitchen door, laid 
it down, stood on her hind feet and 
scratched at the screen and gave a very 
indignant and commanding meow (not at 
all like the meow when begging for food) 
and walked off rather stiffly. She might as 
well have said, “Here! You have destroyed 
this child’s home, now take care of it.” 

I kept it in the kitchen over night, and 
after it warmed up next day put it out 
on the back porch in a well-padded box 
thinking the mother might stay there with 
it, but when I looked again it was gone, 


and several weeks later I saw all three 
kittens playing in and out from under 


another brooder house where living condi- 
tions were better. 

And as for the eye for beauty have you 
ever noticed that when a mother cat feels 
as though it was up to someone else to 
furnish part of the food for the growing 
family, she always brings you the prettiest 
kitten she has as a gentle hint. 

Mrs. EMMA Scuuttz, (NEB.) 


PHILODENDRON FOR HOT ROOM 
WITH LITTLE SUNSHINE 


I have had one three years and am much 
pleased with it. It has leaves showing 
vellow on green. First year it did not 
make much growth, but now it is a fine 
sticks and 


vine trained on two string. 
I just noticed article in THE FLOWER 


GROWER, so as it is new here I thought 
it might help someone to get a vine for 
window culture. I have mine in a quart 
can. I can add more soil as I only filled 
it half full when I planted it. In Summer 
I set it on a shelf outside East window 


where it is shaded from south sunshine. 
I got mine from a local florist. Probably 


would not have bought it had I not first 
seen it growing. 


Mrs. H. E. Ittrr, (KaAns.) 


OUR BIRDS AND SQUIRRELS 


For years I have fed the Birds and 
Squirrels, and furnished nesting material. 
Last year the Birds learned to come to 
be fed when I dialed the radio to soft, 
dreamy music. 
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In case Dad tunes in music, t} juar- 
rel until I step out the door, t! thes 


at once set up a chatter which plainly 
means, “Here comes our chow.” On» Robin 
took 27 strings to build a nest, n her 
mate espoused another pretty Robin. 
(thereby becoming a polygamist id she 
built her nest nearby. The gr 1 was 


pours water 


too dry to get mud, so I 


on the grass and they got their materia) 
there. 

Among the Birds that came to feed ang 
obtain material for nests were the Robin. 


Oriole, Catbird, Wren, Dove, Mocking Birg 
Brown Thrush, The Downy, Flicker, Red. 
headed Woodpeckers, Tree-creepers, Bh 
Jays, Colorado Bluebirds, Blackbirds, one 
Redbird, Bee Martins, Juncos, and Vire 

Wherever the Sparrow will feed, the 
other Birds soon follow. They are the 
scouts of Birdland, and carry thé 

Last year there was a bunch of Blue 
Jays in my yard that would come to the 
door and beg in pleading tones for bits 
of bread and peanuts, and would fly dow 
to my feet for them. They would even 
come when I called them. 

As for the Squirrels, I took three from 
a nest in the country, when they were 
but a few days old and their eyes were 
not yet open; and fed them 
a medicine dropper. They grew up and 
left me, but they and their babies come 
back to be fed often. 

Lucy E. Rossrns, 


1. 


news, 


milk with 


(KaAns.) 


PAPER FOR GARDEN MULCH 

I find Paper Mulch for the garden use- 
less because it is thin and will not stay 
put. 

It seems to me that matting of straw or 
husks, a couple of inches thick, might prove 
effective and provide perhaps a_ new 
industry. 

Such matting should be from 10 to 18 
inches wide for garden purposes. 

Is there anything in this suggestion? 

J. Q. Abas, (N. Y.) 
Editor’s Note.— 

The suggestion to make matting of straw or 
husks seems altogether a reasonable one, as both 
of these are waste products and those who 
come in contact with same may be interested 
in the suggestion made above. 

It is probable that matting made from straw 
or husks need not be more than one-inch thick 
for effective results. ; 

And it may be suggested in this connection 
that these materials when rotting would have 
a certain fertilizing value and would also add 
humus to the soil. 

Here is an opportunity for inventors to turn 
a waste product into something useful. 


ORIENTAL POPPY FROM SEED 

Oriental Poppies are easily grown from 
seed. Prepare the bed so the to} soil is 
very fine; scatter the seed thinly. A good 
way is to mix seed with a cup of fine soil. 
Then pack the soil around the seed, but d 
not cover it. Some even tramp the bed with 
their feet to press it all down. ‘Then cover 
with burlap, excelsior, coarse straw, tre 


limbs or any substance to hold th« sture 
until the seed can germinate. They do best 
planted very early in Spring, but I have 
them self-sown around the garde! thout 
any care at all, and they are easily trans 
planted when small. One of my Iriends 
obtained a fine deep-pink one fro! seed, 
and two other friends each have lovely 
dark-red one, but usually they are t the 
common orange-red from seed, evé ugh 


they were saved from other colors 
Mrs. Ciara C. BANGs, 


PROPAGATING HYACINTHS AND 
BOXWOOD 


Hyacinths are propagated by ting 
longitudinally through the base, _by 
gouging out the bottom of the bu fter 
it ripens, and incubating it for a few weeks. 
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August, 





in a m temperature (80°F. or above) 
gs un a greenhouse bench. Several or 
many all bulbs are formed around the 
margit the cut. Plant out the bulb in 
the Fal! and the following year the small 
bulbs ivy be removed and grown on. 


Hyacinths, like other Dutch bulbs, are 


easils ywwn from seed, but the seedlings 
do not come true to the variety. Sow the 
seeds pots or in a frame as soon as 
they are ripe and cover a half-inch deep. 
Grasslike foliage, a single spear, appears 
the following Spring, and again the second 
year; after which the small bulbs should 


he lifted when ripe and planted out in the 
Fall. hree to five years are required to 
obtain flowers. 

I have had excellent success in propagat- 
ing Boxwood by taking cuttings in August, 
of the current season’s growth, 2 to 3 
inches long. Strip off all but the top turee 
or four leaves and plunge in a sandy soil 
in a coldframe. Cover with glass, water 
as needed, and transplant a year later. 
The frame is left covered with the sash 
during this period. 

Epwin C. Powe tt, (Maryland) 


FORSYTHIA BLOOMS THE SEVENTH 
YEAR 

Last year I wrote asking why our 

Forsythia did not bloom. Later some other 

reader asked the same question. This year 


when our plant was seven years old, it 
started to bloom. This may encourage 


some other reader who has had the same 
trouble. 
HELEN DOANE, ( Kans.) 


TO KILL QUACK GRASS 

The Editor’s excellent answer to the 
question “How to Kill Quack Grass” in 
the April issue reminds me of another 
method which may interest readers. 

Where the yard can be fenced, ducks 
r pigs will eliminate all Quack Grass in 
a vard where they are confined. 

In places where this method can be used, 
it is an easy way to get rid of the pest 
ducks or pigs will do the work 
when once the fence is made. 

H. D. Hemenway, 


some 


as the 
(Mass. ) 


FALL-PLANTING OF ANNUALS 


Have you tried planting many of your 
hardy Annuals in the Fall; say in October 
or November? I always sow my Poppies, 
Gaillardias, and Larkspurs at this time. 
I find that the plants are much stronger, 
aso come into bloom much earlier, than 
spring-sown seed; also I think the plants 
grown from fall-sown seed produce more 
flowers. I am sure others may be sown 
and with equally good results. 


Mrs. J. T. D., (Tenn., 


PROPAGATING SANSEVIERIA 
LAURENTI 
This must be propagated by root divi- 
sions, as it does not come true from cut- 
ngs. Moreover, the latter are very slow 





Geo. S. WoopruFr, (Iowa) 


STARTING PANSIES IN THE FALL 


We start our Pansies in the Fall, in a 


cold frame, covered with cello-glass, which 
we prefer to glass. It is located on the 
south side of the house. We had Pansies 
bloom last year on Washington’s birth- 
aay, 

We set them in the ground on the north 
side of the house or a shady spot about 
April ist, and have lovely Pansies until 
Mid-Summer, when they usually die as it 
gets too hot for them. 


Mrs. V. A. WALKER, (Kans.) 






































































DISCUSSION OF GOOD AND BAD 
QUALITIES IN FLOWERS 
SUGGESTED 

If possible I would like some grower of 
Glads, Dahlias, Peonies, Roses, and Irises, 
to tell us of the newest varieties of the 
above flowers, and some of the bad as well 
as the good points of these flowers. As an 
example, I find on growing Peony, Jubilee 
that the stem is weak, also Richardson’s 
Grandiflora often fails to open its buds; 
and so on. I could mention other weak 
points of Peonies. I discarded many choice 
Dahlias on account of being late bloomers; 
—just as they are beginning to bloom, frost 
overtakes them, so a whol? season’s work 
for nothing. Many have choice flowers but 
stems too weak, as Dahlia, My Country, 
and so on. 

I mention this, as I buy new flowers 
every year, pay big money for some of the 
new varieties, praised to the sky, and then 
find I have discarded better varieties. 

If different growers of these flowers would 
tell how bad these flowers are, as well as 
the good points, a person would know what 
to expect when he buys, as a flower might 
grow good in my locality and not do as 
well further west or south, while some do 
good almost everywhere. 

Hope this subject is brought up in your 
magazine. 

O. Fraser, (N. Y.) 








From the New York State College of Agriculture 
Stately Foxgloves 
Once these were among the commonest of English Wild Flowers 


POULTRY MANURE FOR PLANTS 

Poultry manure is a complete food and is 
more nutritious than stable material. It is 
strong stuff, so that it should be mixed with 
soil and given in strict moderation. 

Poultry droppings are highly soluble, so 
that the Food should be kept dry until 
used. 

Poultry manure ranks high in nitrogen 
and this is one reason it should be used 
sparingly around plants, as it may cause 
the plant stems to be soft, the plant to 
have too much foliage, and very few flowers, 
if any good ones at all. 

Ernest L. Irwin, (Tenn.) 
TRANSPLANTING POPPIES 

It seems to be a common belief among 
some gardeners that Poppies will not stand 
transplanting. So far as I know there is 
only one reason why this undertaking is 
not successful,—care is not taken to dig 
deep enough to get all the long tap root. 
I use a long bladed trowel, loosen the soil 
on all sides, then plunge deep in the soil 
beside the plant and pry it gently out. 
When resetting, have a hole deep enough, 
water as you set, fill soil closely about the 
roots, and your plant will hardly know it 
has been moved. I have transplanted both 
Hardy and Annual Poppies that were bud- 
ded and ready to bloom and never lost one. 


F. Branco, (Ind.) 
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Timely Suggestions for August 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND, (Southern, N, 


From hill-paths green and crossroads gray 
The August-mother looks and calls; 
And passing o’er the city walls, 
The echo fares my way. 
FRANK WALCoTT Hut? 
UGUST sounds the eall for trips to 
the shaded areas in the 
country-side, ard so it is timely to 
remind vaeationists and eampers to use 
unusual precautions while in thé woods 
to guard against the danger of starting 
brush or forest fires. Due to the light 
snow fall and precipitation, ground eon- 
ditions are more hazardous this year. 
Secause of the number of fires reported 
the Commissioner of the Department of 
Conservation was forced to issue an order 
closing the woods to the publie as early 
as May 26. With the sincere co-opera- 
tion of the public, it would be possible 
to reduce woodland and brush fires to a 
minimum and save thousands of dollars 
worth of trees and other vegetation. 


cool, 


Plant at onee in rich, moist soil, seeds 
of stringless green-pod beans, for the 
chances are very good that you will be 
able to enjoy up until frosty weather 
messes of fresh, tender snap beans. Cul- 
tivation will aid in hurrying the crop to 
maturity but avoid working among beans 
early in the morning when wet with dew 
or after a shower, for disturbing the wet 
foliage of beans may be followed by rust 
disease. If sown now seeds of winter 
radishes and turnips will produce vege- 
tables of a good size for winter use. 


Though not listed among garden sup- 
plies, soap may be useful to the gardener 
in a number of ways. As it contains pot- 
ash, soapy water is a fertilizer; it may 
be used also to advantage to wash or 
spray plants. To prolong the freshness 
of cut flowers put a few thin skgvings 
from a bland soap in the water in the 
vase. Before beginning any garden work 
that is likely to stain or soil the hands 
rub a piece of wet soap over the fingers 
and under the nails to make the cleansing 
of the hands an easy operation. 





As August is a favorable time for the 
setting out of evergreen , beautify 
your place and at the same time co-oper- 
ate with the eivie or social organizations 
that are working to inerease the number 
of trees planted as a memorial to Wash- 
ington. Placing a muleh of grass c¢lip- 
pings, straw, or leaves, around the trees 
will be a benefit. If manure is used as 
a mulch it should be well-decomposed and 
it will be safe not to let it come in direct 
contact with the trees. 


trees 


To prolong the season of fresh grapes 
right from the vines, just before they are 
ripe, slip and tie small paper bags over 
a sufficient number of nice bunches here 
and there on the vines. This will not only 
retard the ripening process, but will pro- 
tect the fruit from being punctured by 
insects or birds or injured by exposure 
to the weather and thus save for use a 
considerable portion of the crop that 
might otherwise be spoiled before you are 
ready to eat it. 


a) 

This month begin your preparations for 
the indoor winter garden by rooting in 
moist sand sturdy cuttings taken from 
Colens, Begonias, Geraniums, or similar 
bedding plants. Cuttings of Zanzibar 
Balsam, hardy Ivy, and Fuchsias seem to 
root more readily if placed in a jar or 
glass of water. After the euttings are 
well rooted, plant them in separate pots 
using enriched, sandy garden soil with a 
layer of pebbles, broken crockery or char- 
coal for drainage purposes, at the bottom 
of the pot. 

If you bother to save seeds from your 
own garden never gather them while they 
are still damp from dew or rain, or before 
they are fully matured. To be certain 
that the seeds are thoroughly dry and will 
not mildew, spread them out on a sheet 
of blotting paper in a sunny window for 
several days, before storing them. 


Pot now as many groups of Freesia 
bulbs as are desired for December bloom- 
ing, and place the potted bulbs in a sunny 
location out doors, keeping the soil quite 
moist. In the fall, when the weather be- 
gins to grow cool, take the potted Freesias 
indoors, giving them place in a sunny 
window. When budded, apply liquid 
manure, 





Fall Seed-planting 


ONESTY seed planted as 1s 

possible in October or November 
while fresh from the Moon-flo will 
come up in the Fall and grow slowly aij 
Winter on warm days, and babi 
flower in June of the following yer, The 
winter’s growth should not be covered top 
much—just with brush or something to 


leave an air space for a heavy s 
I have raised Dogwood and \ istaria 

from seed also planted fresh. The 

wood seed was planted in the « 


and the Wistaria, from the bean, was 
planted in a fern pot in the lis root 
in November. The Wistaria showed 
growth in April, and passed two Winters 
in a warmeellar. The Dogwood and Wigs 
taria are now in position in the garden 
and flowered six years after the seeds 


were planted. I have some seeds from a 
pink Dogwood to be planted ir 
frame in October. 

I have also raised many 
Maples by watching on the lawn 
the two large red trees in the Spring and 
rescuing the tiny seedlings before the 
lawn mower started. They grow very 
slowly in the trial garden for two years, 
but when grown of a size to give away, 
they always find a home, especially among 
Garden Club members. I know of a num- 
ber that I started that are now eight and 
ten feet high. 

Mrs. D. H. Wiesner, (So. N. Y.) 


t he cold- 


Japanese 
under 





Ornamental Plant for the Living Room 


BY THOMA 


HE “Patience Plant.” (proper name, 
Impatiens Sultani), is one of the pret- 
tiest and most popular window plants. 

It is closely related to the Balsam. 

It is easily grown from the seed which 
can be sown in a flower-pot or old cigar 
box, as shown at Fig. 4, and will make 
strong flowering plants in two months. If 
you already have one of these plants you 


S SHEWARD 
can make a lot more by rooting cuttings in 
a ghass of water as shown at Fig. 2: or 


in a pot of sand, covered with a 


dt inking 


glass as at Fig. 5. Make the cuttings in 
the manner shown at Fig. 1; then when 
well rooted, as at Fig. 6, put into smalf 


pots as shown at Fig. 3. When they are 


growing nicely, pinch off the tops to make 


them bushy. 
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August in California Gardens 
BY PAULINE G. EWING 


sAUNURPEOOOEDODGEONOROOREDS 





ROWING things rest this month 
roughout the state. In their wild 
ate all plants, shrubs, trees and 


wines gre dormant; for in California this 
the dryest month of the year. It eor- 
responds With January, perhaps, in any 
f the eastern states. However, in the 
, which are artificially watered, 
jngs are still green and growing, the 
‘ter however in a half-hearted way. The 
rdener must work early and late this 


A 


month to keep his flora comfortably moist. 
Watering, mulehing and eultivating will 


do the trick. 


There are probably many Zinnia seed- 
ngs appearing in the bed where one’s 
as bloomed gloriously earlier in the 
season. All one has to do to have another 
fne display of Zinnias in October and 
November is to water and cultivate these 
seedlings. They will need no coaxing at 
all. and the hot August days will make 
them grow like weeds. Zinnias are essen- 
tially sun-loving flowers. 
Your Shirley Poppies and Centaurea 
should be irrigated rather than sprinkled, 
for the water spoils the silk-like petals 
f the former and makes the individual 
florets of the latter all stick together. 





The last of the Amaryllis bloomed in 
July, so this month, if it is desired, they 
may be separated and replanted. Remem- 
ber that they require a sunny sheltered 
situation and must have the neck of the 
bulb at the surface of the soil. 


Roses should be resting this month as 
well as last. This is done by withholding 
water from them. Light pruning may be 
done and euttings taken from them this 


month. 


Just about all of the Glads have finished 
their bloom by now. Continue to water 
them and eultivate for about six weeks 
longer so that the bulbs may increase sat- 
istactorily. 

Most every one desires a Fern bed in 
a shady corner of the garden, and most 
every garden has a spot that is suitable 
for nothing but Ferns. The soil should 
be light and inelined toward acid. Leaf- 
mold or humus will supply this. Wood- 
wardia radicans, and the common Sword 
Fern are most reliable and need no coax- 
ing as do some of the more difficult ones. 
The beautiful giant Tree Fern of Aus- 
tralia does well in some parts of Southern 
‘alifornia and has raised more than one 
garden out of the commonplace. 


For early bloom next Spring plant the 


following perennials in flats now: Pansies, 
Delphinium, Violas, Forget-me-nots, Cor- 


eopsis, Cineraria, and Primula malacoides. 


Plant seed of that lovely miniature 


Iceland Poppy this month and be repaid 
next Spring by a wealth of bloom. The 
writer of this column will never forget 


her first view of Ieeland Poppies. A large 
clump of them, bearing at least fifty 
blooms in white, yellow, orange and flame, 
Were on display in the window of a 








Market Street seedsman in San Francisco. 
That was fifteen years ago. Now there 
are many more colors, including shades of 


pink, 


If the gardener feels particularly ener- 
getie this month (but who does in August ) 
he or she may plant bulbs of Polyanthus 
Narcissus, Freesias, Calla, Madonna Lily, 
Ornithogalum, Oxalis, and Ranunculus. 
These do better the earlier they are 
planted. 


Dahlias must be cut back sharply in 
order that they become rid of hard wood, 
for their best from soft 


blooms come 





- resented his 
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green wood. If cut back now they will 


bloom again in November. 

In Central and Northern California it 
is well to make cuttings of favorite plants 
for growing indoors during the Winter. 
planted this 


Japanese Iris 


month. 


may be 


A shrub or two of Lion’s Tail (Leon- 
otis Leonurus) makes a nice spot of color 
these days. The odd cheneille-like whorls 
of burnt orange flowers make a fine dis- 
play against a pale green stucco wall. 
Contrary to most people’s ideas about 
them they grow very readily from seed 
and bloom the first If the first 
burst of bloom is cut off when the flowers 
are spent a second display will develop. 
A group of these with blue Delphiniums 
and white Japanese Anemones makes a 
lovely picture. 


season. 


A Dog and Cow Friendship 


BY ADDIE MULLER, (Fla.) 


E had once witnessed an unusual 
attachment between a Horse and 
a Cat; we had watched an auto- 
cratie Cow lord it over a bunch of Horses 
and Mules, and then serenely lick the 
coat of one favorite mare into wrong- 
way waves; we had had tame Rabbits 
running loose over the place, undisturbed 
by the Dog we then owned, but the most 
extraordinary friendship of all was that 
of our little Jersey Cow and our Dog. 
We came into possession of the Dog 
first. He was then several weeks old, 
a spoiled baby of a pup, accustomed to 
being hauled about by a couple of small 
boys, and being entertained between 
times by an unfortunate Cat, and his 
mother and brothers, all in rough puppy 
fashion. He found our home, peopled 
only by three adults, a lonesome place. 
There was no Cat; there were no other 
Dogs; no boys; not even a fat hen to 
chase into hysteries. The Horse strongly 
presence, and knocked him 
into temporary insensibility once when 
he took liberties with the Horse’s heels. 
So he grew up with all his playful 
puppy instincts strong as ever, in spite 
of his rapidly increasing size. He was 


black and white 
three-quarters 
Bull, but no 
pedigree. 

Then came the little Cow! She, too, 
was young and lonesome, scarcely more 
than a ealf herself, though her first calf 
had been born a short time before. She 
missed the large herd from which she had 
come, and stood disconsolately in the 
fence corner. 

The Dog was always anxious to make 
friends, but his methods alarmed us. He 
first made violent attacks upon the tas- 
seled end of the Cow’s tail, whenever she 
was lying down. Then he began to worry 
her ears, put his paws on her back, and 
lick her nose. To the surprise of every- 
one, except perhaps the Dog, the Cow 
did not use her well-developed horns to 
show him his place, but seemed to enjoy 
the play herself. 

Soon the two were fast friends. When 
the Cow was standing, the Dog would 
jump to catch her ears, throw himself 
against her shoulder, or nip at her swish- 
ing tail. If he became too rough, she 
would occasionally threaten him with her 
horns, a procedure which he regarded as 


spotted, 
Pointer and 
one would vouch 


presumably 
one-quarter 
for his 








Cow and Dog told about in the accompanying article 
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a great joke. For the most part, her 
greater bulk was sulficient protection, and 
she only met his rushes with a down- 
dropped head, happiness in her very eyes. 
If the Dog desisted from his play, she 
would sometimes nudge him gently with 
her nose, or walk towards him. He met 
her every day when she came from the 
pasture, and ran in mad eestatie circles 
about her. 

When her next ealf was born, she did 
not alter her attitude toward the Dog, 
who we had expected would exhibit the 
usual maternal anxiety which manifests 
itself in distrust of all Dogs. When the 
ealf was sold, at an early age, she did 
not grieve much. 

As she and the Dog grew somewhat 


Flower JArowerw 


older, their play became a little less 
exuberant, but their friendship appar- 
ently did not lessen. Although Florida 
Winters are not what some of us would 
sall eold, there is a distinct chill in the 
air, and the Dog found it quite pleasant 
to sleep snuggled elose up against the 
Cow, who made a comfortable heater. 

Neither of them evinced much interest 
in the horses, and were correspondingly 
slighted, but little they cared. The only 
young things on an otherwise adult farm, 
they had been drawn together by a com- 
mon desire to play. 

The Dog is now grown in size, but evi- 
dently not in feelings, for he and the 
Cow still play together, and are the best 
of friends. 











Details Give Success with Dahlias 


BY GORDON F. WAASER, (N. Y.) 


NTIL Jack Frost waves his baton 

to stop the performance of beau- 

tiful coloring, the Dahlia reigns 
supreme as king of the Autumn. Its 
majesty and beauty bring delight to the 
heart of every lover of his flower garden. 
There are now more than seven thous- 
and distinct varieties in existence, each 
different than the other, in color or form. 


Some of the rarest blendings found in 
nature are unfolded when its gorgeous 
blossoms burst forth. The modern ex- 


hibition giants produce blossoms nine to 
twelve inches across; and you may have 
Poms down to bachelor button size. 

The Dahlia is comparatively easy of 
culture. 

The suggestions contained are based 
upon long experience of the writer and 
collaboration with the leading minds in 
the dahlia field. 

The Dahlia delights in a light, sandy 
soil but will do very well in heavier 
soils too. 

An open sunny location is ideal, but 
in any event they should have at least 
five hours sunshine per day. 

Prepare the ground earefully (this is 
perhaps the most important phase of eul- 
ture) pulverize the soil to a depth of ten 
to twelve inches; the deeper the better. 
Seatter a liberal quantity of bone meal 
(cup full to a plant) and rake and mix 
well with the soil. 

Plant the tubers in holes six inches deep 
laying the tuber down flat—never on end 

and eover with a few inehes of soil. 
Keep adding soil as the plant grows until 
the entire hole has been filled. The aver- 
age planting time is the month of May, 
earlier for points far North—later for 
the South. 

It is well to set stout stakes at the time 
of planting so that driving will not injure 
the delicate feeder roots. 

Cultivate once a week to keep the ground 
loose, thereby permitting air to reach the 
roots. Water about once a week if the 
below normal as to rainfall. 


season is 





But be certain that the water will pene- 
trate the soil all the way down to the 
roots, Frequent sprinklings are ruinous. 

Thrips are small gray-green insects 
which chew the tiny leaf-buds creating 
much injury. Leaf Hoppers are pale, 
green-colored, small flies which suck the 
substance of the plant, also impart virus 
diseases. It is the writer’s sincere opinion 
that practically all the stunt which 
plagues some Dahlia gardens is due to 
these insects. Therefore the plants should 
be sprayed at least once a week from the 
time they sprout. A splendid spray sol- 
ution may be made by using pyrethrum 
soap, an ounce to a gallon, and adding 
one teaspoonfull of Black Leaf 40. 

So in short for successful growing: 

1—Work your soil into best possible 
condition. 

2.—Cultivate once a week. 
3.—Water plentifully once a week if rain 
has not fallen. 

4.—Spray diligently—this takes but a few 
moments and may mean the difference be- 
tween success and failure. 

DISBUDDING 

When the tiny plant shows three pairs 
of leaves, pinch out the top above these 
leaves. Soon four or six branches will 
emerge from the main stalk. After a 
few weeks flower buds will appear at the 
top of each branch. The buds are usually 
produced in clusters of three. Pinch or 
rub out the side buds, permitting the 
center bud to develop. Also remove the 
small shoots which appear in the axles of 
the pair of leaves just below the bud— 
also pinch out the next two. In this man- 
ner the bud will produce a splendid ex- 
hibition blossom on a long stem and new 
laterals will appear from the lower leaves 
of each branch. Continue this disbudding 
throughout the season, 

FERTILIZER 

When the first buds appear scatter and 
rake ‘into the ground ten pounds of bone 
meal and 1 lb. of muriate of potash to 
each ten hills. I do not advocate forcing. 


Au; 
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I am frequently asked the n 


es ¢ 
Dahlias which are most dependab) Simve 
I have introduced no varieties of my own 
I will give an unbiased opinion. 
Some of the good large standard varie. 


ties include Jersey’s Beauty, Mrs. I. q, 
ver Warner, Elkridge, Avalon, 


gare 
Woodrow Wilson, Jersey’s Mammvoth a 
Nobilis. 

The finer new exhibition types inelude 
Jane Cowl, Kathleen Norris, Fort Moy. 
mouth, Siskiyou, Monmouth Cha npion, 
American Legion, Myra Howard, Mar. 


mion, and Thomas Edison. 





Divide Oriental Poppies in Late 
July or August 
2 feo July or any time in August, when 


your Oriental Poppies are through 
blooming and relatively dormant, is the 
time to divide old plants, according to 
George Beach, assistant horticulturist at 
the Colorado Agricultural College. The 
best bloom, however, is produced from un- 
disturbed roots. For rapid increase, small 
new plants can be grown from short pieces 
of roots. 

In recent years quite a few hybrids of 
the Oriental with another species, have been 
developed so that the color range is now 
quite large. Apparently the original color 
was only scarlet with black spots but the 
hybrids have added the several shades of red 
through orange, salmon, pink and a few 
whites. Some are unspotted. 
adapted to cutting; and a few individual 
Hybrids produce double flowers. 

Some of the newer varieties of Oriental 
Poppies include King George, scarlet; Ma- 


Some are 


hogany, maroon; Mrs. Perry, salmon-rose 
with black splotches; Princess Victoria 
Louise, lilae rose. 

For those flower-lovers who prefer a 


smaller flower which gives almost perpetual 
bloom during the Summer if properly cared 
for, Mr. Beach suggests the Iceland Poppy, 
or Papaver nudicaule. It is short-lived 
perennial in most sections of Colorado, and 
comes in red, orange and white. If seedpods 
are kept cut it will bloom from June till 
frost. 

Propagation is more difficult with this 
species than with Orientale. Fresh seed, 
scattered over a finely-pulverized seedbed 
before the first of August, preferably in half 
shade, and kept moist, will produce plants 
for next year’s border. They must be trans- 
planted carefully in the Spring, but the 
extra bloom is worth the extra care. 





The Flower Grower Proves Its 
Value 

A letter from a member of one of the 
large garden clubs of a middle western 
city proves the value of THE FLOWER 
Grower from a practical standpoint, and 
I am pleased to quote from this letter as 
follows: 


“The May issue contained answers t five 
questions that were asked in the \ tion 
Box at the May meeting of our Association.” 

It may be readily understood that U 
one issue of THE FLOWER GROW will 
answer five questions which wer ked 
at one meeting of the garden club, that a 
years’ issues will answer a ver rge 
number of questions for anybody, «ny- 
where. . 

Compare one issue of THE FL0\wER 


GROWER with several issues of any ot ler 
magazine when it comes to facts anv 1 
formation of a practical character. 
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‘ST of the Honey gathered in 
Autumn, aside from that from 
Buckwheat, is from Wild Plants. 


\t that season there is usually a great 
variety of Flowers and the Honey is 
mixed trom many sources. Most of our 


commercial Honey comes from eultivated 
und when these bloom the Bees 
may work on one thing exclusively for 
avs or even weeks at a time. As would 
be expected, the Honey secured is of 
miform quality. The markets have thus 
come to recognize a few distinet kinds 
of Honey such as White Clover, Orange, 
Alfalfa, ete. 

When the Fall Flowers begin to bloom 
there is such a great variation in the 
quality of the Honey in different neigh- 
borhoods that it is diffieult for the mer- 
chant to secure a uniform supply. Fall 
Honey rules darker in color and 
stronger in flavor and, for that reason, 
is less in demand and sells at a lower 
This wide variation is one of the 
wasons Why many people are suspicious 
of Honey and believe that it is generally 
adulterated, 


( rops 





also 


price. 


ASTERS FOR HONEY 

There are many species of Asters and 
some are to be found in nearly every part 
of the United States and Canada. The 
different species are known by many 
different names such as Frost Flower, 
Tanglefoot, Michaelmas Daisy, ete. Then 
there are numerous special distinguishing 
Prairie Aster, Seaside Aster, 
Swamp Aster, ete. Coming at the end of 
the season when other plants have ceased 
blooming, in most places, they are the 
last source of Honey for the Bees. Some 
yield Honey more freely than others, but 
they are recognized as important to the 
Beekeeper, mostly in the Eastern, and 
especially the Southeastern States. 

Iam unable to find any reports of large 
crops of Aster Honey west of the Miss- 
ssippi River, although the Bees do work 
these flowers. There is much anxiety on 
the part of the Beekeepers when the hives 
n the northern neighborhoods. are filled 
with Aster Honey in late Fall. The Honey 
contains some gums which the Bees are 
inable to digest, and harvested so late, 


hames as 





tis often poorly ripened, with the result 
of heavy losses of Bees depending upon 
it for winter feed. 

There is often a rank and unpleasant 
odor about the hives when the Bees are 
gathering Aster Honey. Although it is 
very noticeable at the time of harvest it 
soon disappears. The Honey usually gran- 
alates uickly and many persons are pre- 
judieed against Granulated or Sugared 
Hone 
_ Associated with the Asters, one usually 
inds tie Goldenrods which are also of 
wide \istribution. Goldenrods are valu- 
able to the Bees especially in New Eng- 
land snd Eastern Canada, but of little 












The Autumn Honey Plants 


BY FRANK C, PELLETT 




















White Snakeroot is a representative of a widely- 
distributed group of plants with hundreds of species 


importance in most Western States. As 
is the case with Asters, one can find some 
kind of Goldenrod in almost any part of 
this vast country of ours, Although I 
have been interested in the Honey Plants 
for more than twenty years, I have sel- 
dom seen the Bees working on them to 
any extent in the Middle West. I have 
seen a little surplus Honey gathered from 
Goldenrod on the prairies of Northern 
Nebraska. The altitude there is much 
higher than in the localities with which I 
am familiar in lowa and Illinois. The 
soil also is light and sandy. Just what 
factors influence the flow of Honey from 
Goldenrod I am unable to determine. We 
know, of course, that the climate, the 
altitude, and the soil all are important in 
their influence on the behavior of plants. 
Some plants respond favorably to one 
environment and some to another. Thus 
we often find Beekeepers moving from a 
locality where some well-known plant has 
yielded Honey freely, much disappointed 
when their Bees fail to find pasture on 
the same kind of plants in another place. 

Goldenrod Honey is usually of a rich 
golden color, although in some localities 
it is very light and in others very dark. 
As is usually the case with Honey of high 
color, the flavor is very pronounced and 
somewhat strong. 

SUNFLOWERS FOR HONEY 

Still another widely-distributed group 
of plants are the Wild Sunflowers. Like 
the others mentioned, they are late-sum- 
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mer bloomers. The cultivated Sunflowers 
seem to offer little to the Bees except 


pollen. The wild species also yield Honey 
abundantly. Although surplus Honey is 


often gathered from the Wild Sunflowers, 
it is seldom that we hear of large crops. 
One prominent California Beeman _re- 
ported that he had harvested a carload of 
Sunflower Honey one season, but that he 
never again secured so much, 

Sunflower Honey is another dark and 
strong Honey similar to others coming 
at this season. 

THE 

The Smartweeds grow commonly in 
moist or boggy places and are known by 
a variety of names such as Water Pepper, 
Knotweed, Persicaria, ete. One species 
which came from Europe and spread over 
a wide expanse of country in the grain 
fields is commonly ealled “Heartsease” by 
the Beekeepers. This name “Heartsease” 
is also applied to other and very different 
flowers. 

This particular species might more 
properly be called by the name “Ladies 
Thumb” by which it is well known to 
many. When. the seasons are wet it comes 
up abundantly in the grain fields in late 
Summer. It blooms for a long period and 
some years yields large crops of Honey. 

The quality of the Honey varies greatly 
in different locations. On my Iowa farm 
the Bees get Honey from this plant which 
is dark and decidedly strong, while from 
the sandy sections of Indiana the Honey 
is light in color. In either case there is 
a characteristic flavor which leaves no 
room for doubt as to the source from 
which it comes. 


SMARTWEEDS FOR HONEY 


OTHER HONEY FLOWERS 

The Eupatoriums are another group 
with representatives in widely separated 
sections, East, West, North, or South. 
There are a number of related plants in- 
cluding the Boneset, Thoroughwort, Joe- 
Pye-Weed and White Snakeroot. There 
are hundreds of species scattered over the 
world, with more than forty common to 
North America. Probably twenty species 
are important sources of Honey in this 
country. Remembering the wide ares 
over which they are distributed, the num- 
ber of species yielding nectar and the 
great diversity of conditions under which 
they flower, we see that they are of much 
importance to the Honey Producer. All 
are autumn-bloomers and the honey is so 
mixed with that from the others already 
mentioned, that it is difficult to determine 
either the quality or the extent of the 
yield of the various species. 

Hundreds of other Autumn-blooming 
Flowers add to the prosperity of the 
Bees. Some are of limited distribution 
and are valuable only in small areas; 
others are wide spread. Few are suffi- 
ciently abundant to give a crop of Honey 
unmixed with that from other flowers. 
Beeause he is unable to secure Honey of 
uniform quality at this season, the Bee- 
keeper finds it a real problem to market 
his output. 





Fall-Planting has been advocated by the 
best authorities as being in every way 
desirable; it is therefore urged especially 
at this time, when ornamentals are so very 
reasonable in price.—(Ed.) 
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Something for Our Children 


Conducted by ESTHER HAAS, (Kans.) 





PUPA cases senate” 


Children of the Bible 
¢ the Book of First 


two boys, David 
came close friends. 
an example of friendship for us to follow. 
Jonathan’s father’s name was Saul, who 
was the king. 

The boy David killed the giant, Goliath, 
who was such a strong and fierce man, no 
one was able to kill him. The lad took 
his sling and five smooth stones with which 
he hit the giant in the forehead and killed 
Because the people were so glad and 


Samuel.we read about 
and Jonathan who be- 
This is often given as 


him. 
rejoiced, the king became angry and wanted 
to kill David. His son, Jonathan, hid David 
away from his father, Saul, and saved 
his life. 

The two boys made each other a promise 
other. Jonathan even took 
garments and his sword, 
them to David. The 
Bible tells us that Jonathan loved David 
as his own life or soul. We should love 
our friends and always do kindly to them. 


Lo love each 


off his 
and bow, 


robe, his 
and gave 





A Happy Little Boy 
HIS month we end our series of stories 
about Bobby. This time we find him 
helping Mother with the chickies. In the 
picture you rooster and some 
hens belonging to Bobby ‘s mother. 

A little three-year-old boy cannot do very 
much, but Mother thinks he is not too 
young to help, so he takes his little basket 
every night and goes to the hen house to 
gather eggs. “Be careful, Bobby,” 
Mother, as he smilingly starts to the hen- 
yard. Bobby picks one egg up at a time 
and carefully lays it in the basket. Of 
cannot get that are high 
up and neither can he carry very many, but 
he is helping anyway, and learning to do 
things for himself. Mother gathers most 
of them in her big basket. 

In the morning, Mother and Bobby go out 
together to feed the chicks. Bobby can feed 
the hens corn See how the hens come 
running when they see the little boy. Boys 


Can see a 


Savs 


course he those 


too, 

















must not be noisy around the 
and scare them. S3obby loves the 
chickens, picking them up in his arms, 
while the rooster stands back and proudly 
looks On. 

Chickens hens need lots of water 
to drink, Mother. She earries the 
buckets of water to the yard, but Bobby 
empties out the stale dirty water for 
Mother to put in the fresh cool water. The 
chickens like to drink cool, clean water just 
Dirty water is not good tor 
them. Bobby is happy because he has 
helped Mother. The little bov Says when 
he is a man like Daddy, he is going to raise 


chickens 


and girls 


hens 


and 


SaVs 


as we do. 


too, 





Nature Study 


HE Goldfinch, a member of the 
family of Birds, never builds a 
until later in the Summer, after many of 
the Birds have raised a family. They like 
to line their nest with thistledown and you 
know they could not find any of that so 
early in the Spring. Another reason for 
late nesting is to provide their babies as 
soon as they are old enough to care for 
themselves, with plenty of weed seeds to 
eat. The Finches are perhaps the greatest 
seed-eaters of any of the Birds. When the 
little Birds are very tiny they need soft 
food such as worms and bugs, but they 
soon begin eating seeds. 
The Goldfinch makes a complete change 
in his summer and winter suit. The male 


Finch 
nest 


bird has a black cap on his head but the 
rest of the head and whole body is a 
bright yellow. The wings are black with 
two white bars on each; also his tail is 
black with a little white on it. He is a 
little smaller than the Linnet. The Gold- 


finches are often called Wild Canaries be- 
cause they look very much like them. 


The Mrs. has wings and tail very much 
5 e 

like those of her husband but are more 

brownish than black. She has no cap and 


her back and head are grayish brown with 
a tinge of olive. She is lighter with a tinge 
of vellow underneath and is a very modestly 
small Bird. 

The male Bird’s winter suit is very much 
like that of his litle wife, except his wings 
and tail being more like they are in sum- 
mer. The Goldfinches are a very happy 
Bird, keeping up a continual happy twitter- 
ing and every now and then bursting out 
into a beautiful song. During the Spring 
and early Summer they frolic about, having 
a good time until nesting time, when they 
are busy caring for their family. 


dressed 





Something to Make 

UPPOSE we make a tent for our circus 

this month. We will make other things 
to go with it during the next two or three 
months. 

For the tent we shall need a yard and a 
half of cheap muslin, some three-eighths 
inch dowels (round sticks) for the poles, 
and platform of boards, about twenty-five 
inches square. Bore holes in the platform 
for nine, nine-inch tent poles made from 
the dowels. Bore a hole in the middle of 
the platform for the nineteen-inch center 
pole. 

Figure 1 shows the pattern for the tent 
roof, made from the large circle of muslin. 
Cut away about one-sixth of the circle. Cut 
the edges in scallops, outlining the scallops 
in red crayon. Now fit the roof around 
the center pole and tack the edges to the 






side poles. You will need a striy 1 ' 
nine inches wide and forty-two i s long 
to tack along one of the side po i 
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across the back of the tent and tack to the 
side of another pole. 

Now you will need a 
the animals to stand in. 
the top of the tent. Figure 2 s 
diagram of the platform. 

Next month we will make a cage for the 
animals. 


sawdust 
( olor 





Feeding Aquarium Fish 


FEW of the tricks of 
raising have been revealed 


successf 


Gordon of the New York State ( af 
Agriculture at Cornell Universit n the 
New York Times recently. 

He says that tropical aquar fish 
should be fed no more than the at 
within an hour. “The real dangs Ss 
feeding comes from the _ spoilag un- 
eaten food. Milky water is 1 by 
aquatic bacteria which break down tlic lett- 
over food, and rob the water of its : 
Fishes need vitamins, he explai: hich 
may be supplied by small amount lean 
meat, liver, yolks of hard b rgs 
oysters and clams. They also at, 
and are best satisfied with a ten ture 
of about 80 degrees. Mr. Gordo -om- 
mends an aquarium with metal mes, 
glass sides, and a slate or glass | m to 
the all-glass type. It should be fil with 
water not from the tap, but from well 
or stream, to avoid the chlorine anc lime 


used in purifying tap water. 
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Nature Studies and Notes 








Nature copies the 
tnglish Alphabet and 
Numerals in her 
Shrubs and Trees. 
This collection was 
made by E. A. Miles 








Is Nature Ever Unnatural? 
BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


FRIEND in the ' Cumberland 
A Mountains of Tennessee recently 

sent me a root of a greenbrier 
shaped so much like that of a Lizard 
that when I opened the box, I really 
jumped at the sight of it, and yet I know 
that all Lizards in the United States ex- 
cept the Gila Monster are harmless. 

The human mind is of such a nature 
that it will always be seeking amusement 
among such natural creations, and it 
furnishes a phase of Nature study that 
is as far remote from science as are the 
poles of the Earth. Yet no naturalist 
would do anything to discourage the gen- 
eral interest in these curiosities. In fact, 
I find myself frequently picking up 
rocks, roots, or other natural creations 
that seem to have been fashioned after 
some creation of man’s, or some other 
creature of Nature. At this moment | 
have a perfect capital letter H made by 
a natural grafting of a Beech tree. Ina 
recent number of the FLower Grower, | 
showed a letter T made by a part of a 
tree casting a shadow on another tree. 
But the searching for letters and figures 
bring more permanent results when a per- 
son turns his attention to the discovery 
of limbs of trees, shrubs or vines, and 
their roots, which have so grown that they 
take the shape of a letter of our alpha- 
bet, or it may simply be a figure. 

Even in stones, one finds many remark- 
able figures, some that resemble faces of 
well known Americans of history, or it 


may be a stone shaped almost perfectly 
like the human heart, o% an egg, or a 
vase, 


or some other human made article. 
In the beautiful erystals that form the 
snowflake, one is often able to see perfect 
design s of arrows, swords, crosses, stars, 
and perfect letters of our alphabet. 

tis an acknowledged fact that trees, 








plants, and animals beneath man have 
long been employing the identical princi- 
ples now used by man in the designing 
of certain articles, and certain devices, 
which the average person looks on as 
being originated by members of the 
human race. For example, there is a 
certain Caddis worm that constructs fish- 
traps and uses them in about the same 
fashion that man used to construct the 
traps in the running streams centuries 
ago. Aviation as a human vocation is of 
recent development, but Birds and many 
smaller creatures have been expert avia- 
tors centuries before man came on the 
scene. Even Spiders have been con- 
structing parachutes of silk which they 
employ for travelling from place to 
place. The Mud Wasp and some other 
kinds of Wasps have been using anaes- 
thetics to put Spiders, and Caterpillars 
to sleep, long before our physicians and 
surgeons found out how to do it. The 
Dandelion and many other plants make 
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very clever parachutes for disseminating 
their species. The Coconut tree manu- 
factures a perfect boat that is capable of 
transporting one Coconut passenger for 
hundreds of miles across the seas. In the 
employment of these principles of science 
the creations beneath man give the stu- 
dent of Nature something besides amuse- 
ment and enough mystery over which he 
may marvel for a lifetime. 


On the other hand, in seeking for let- 
ters of the Alphabet in Nature he finds 


only the accidental shaping of a natural 
growth. 





Random Nature Notes 


A Chicken makes a short flight and its 
movement and manners remind the ob- 
server of the Ruffed Grouse, which is one 


bit of proof that it is a distant relative 
of the Grouse. 


When Jack-in-the-Pulpit makes an 
Indian Turnip, he does not propose to let 
it be eaten by some greedy animal, and so 
he fills it with tiny oxalate of lime erys- 
tals that sting the palate and tongue so 
sharply that after one nibble, even a man, 
is willing to let Jack’s treasure alone. 


Solomon’s Seal, Indian Cucumber, and 
the Potato, are more hospitable and kind- 
hearted then Jack, and leave their starch 
storehouses very tasty and inviting to 
hungry mouths. 


Some of the Parsnips and other plants 
are cold-blooded and hard-boiled for they 
take no foolishness and will scatter poison 
through their otherwise edible roots that 
threatens the person or animal with death 
if it dares swallow a bite! 


Nature is a good plowman. As the 
freezes come and go, Jack Frost’s expan- 
sion team uses long ice ploughs with 
sharp points and he plows the top soil up 
and down, leaving it so the air can get 
inside and the bacteria can work. Jack 
Frost knows how and when to do the 
work, just before Spring sets in. 


The Butterfly-fish is a tropical creature 
of gay colors who earns its name from 
darting about in the coral reefs as a 
Butterfly as it captures the very small ani- 
mals for food. 


The Black Gum tree is known as the 
Sour Gum, the Hornpipe, Pepperidge, 
and the Tupelo Tree. 





The Worm in the Chestnut 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


WAS never so annoyed and so greatly 
amused as I was last Fall in examining 
Chestnuts and Chincapins for Worms. 
The years 1930 and 1931 will not go down 
in history as a time of depression and 
unemployment in the Insect world. 
Almost every day last Fall, people 
wrote or telephoned me insisting that the 
creature who puts the Worm in the 
Chestnut is a first-rate magician,—a 


trickster who can put a living creature in- 
side a nut without leaving the slightest 
trace of the spot where it went in. 

The mother Chestnut Weevil who does 


this stunt is not a magician by any 
means, for she is more clever than a per- 
son with these accomplishments. She does 
the work in this manner: In the Spring- 
time when the Chestnut burr is soft and 
tender, the Chestnut Weevil comes to it 
and bores a hole in it, stopping when she 
reaches the tender kernel. Next she lays 
a tiny egg and pushes it through the open. 
ing into the kernel with the same long 
slender tough snout that she used to drill 
the hole. There she leaves the small egg 
to hatch. When it hatches, the young 
Worm grows very fast and day by day it 


















The Chestnut Weevils make Wormy Chestnuts 
























eats the kernel. The hole made in the 
burr soon heals over as the nut grows 
rapidly. When the kernel is mature it 
falls out on the ground without bearing 
an intimation of the hole that was made 
when the burr was young. If the Worm 
is not fully grown when the nut falls to 
the ground, it remains inside until ready 
to crawl out. When that day arrives, 
the larva gnaws out a hole and the owner 
of the Chestnut stands amazed at the 
sight. Once out of the Chestnut, the 
fully-matured Worm finds a hiding place 
and hibernates for the Winter, during 
which time it is being transformed into a 
hard-shelled Beetle like one of its parents, 
male or female. 

The Weevil that makes the Worm in 
the Chestnut is a fuil cousin of the Cotton 
Boll Weevil, the Acorn Weevil, the 
Hickorynut Weevil, and even the Curculio 
Weevil that makes the wormy Peach and 
the wormy Plum. If you should place 
these hard-shelled creatures side by side, 
I think you might suppose them brothers 
instead of cousins. 





Growing Mild Onions 


The secret of securing mild Onions is to 
grow them rapidly, therefore they should be 
planted in soil which has been heavily 
manured, deeply dug (for the plant is 
deep-rooting), and thoroughly pulverized. 
Well-rotted cow or stable manure is the 
best fertilizer to use. Before firming the 
bed rake into the surface a liberal dressing 
of burnt garden refuse or wood ashes, and 
soot. 

Sow the seed in specially prepared seed 
beds of light sandy soil, deeply dug, but 
only lightly manured. Should the soil be 
heavy and inclined to cake, it should be 
lightened by the addition of some drift 
sand, and worked until it is loose and 
friable. When beds are dug, level and 
fine the surface with a rake, sprinkle the 
seed over the surface, and lightly press 
down with a flat piece of smooth wood, then 
spread about half an inch of fine sifted soil 
over the seed and water thoroughly. Use 
shaded beds for raising this crop. The seed 
bed must be kept constantly moist and 
carefully hand-weeded as soon as the young 
weeds can be handled. 

Transplanting into their permanent beds 
is done when the young plants have at- 
tained the thickness of a lead pencil. Place 
them in drills 12 inches apart and 4 to 6 
inches apart in the drills. When trans- 
planting, a portion of the top growth may 
be trimmed off. If you want large, quickly- 
grown bulbs, do not plant deep; only the 
roots and the bulbous portion at the base 
of the stem must be inserted into the soil. 

—(Sowth Africa Gardening and 
Country Life) 
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Editorial Notes 


NFORMATION about flower shows is 

frequently being requested. Well, we 
are gradually learning by experience and 
if the reasons for judges’ decisions 
could be made known, such knowledge 
would come faster. Unless trained judges 
ere available, decisions are apt to be 
largely a matter of individual taste. 
Such judging however will never be satis- 
factory and more often than not hard 
feelings will result. On the other hand, 
if definite rules are followed by both 
exhibitors and judges no reasonable per- 
son can possibly complain. It is simply 
a question of whether or not required con- 
ditions have been met. For instance, one 
of the latest classes is miniature arrange- 
ments. We have learned by two failures 
that a miniature receptacle does not en- 
tirely fill the bill. The first time a lovely 
little container bordering on the antique 
was used and the flowers were Pansies; 
having been selected because they were 
particularly attractive in that container. 
The next time Bluets (Quaker Ladies) 
and blue Violets made a delightful color 
harmony. This time opportunity offered 
to learn the defect. The Bluets were 
truly miniature flowers but the Violets 
and even their smallest foliage were not. 
If Violets are not miniature, Pansies 
assuredly are not. From now on a mini- 
ature arrangement will mean tiny flowers 
in a very small container, evidently the 
smaller the better. Very few of those 
competing in this class had really grasped 
what the requirements were. Fortunately 
we can all patiently learn by experience. 

Every club or other organization before 
putting on a flower show should see that 
all terms likely to be used are understood 
by the exhibitors, as for instance species 
and varieties. Say an Iris show is 
planned. A collection of varieties would 
mean the specified number of named tall 
bearded Iris or the same of Siberian, 
Orientalis, Japanese and so on. Each 
of these is a species not correctly speak- 
ing a variety. So if a collection of vari- 
eties is specified, they must all be of one 
species. On the other hand, if a collec- 


tion of species is expected there might 
be everything from tiny dwarfs to the 
largest Japanese, 


the only difficulty 


being that they do not all bloom at the 
same time. 





Useful Hints for August 


NE of the most difficult but very 

necessary bits of work to be done in 
the garden, if it is to be kept neat and 
attractive, is to see that all faded blos- 
soms are immediately picked off. Diff- 
cult may seem a strange word to use, for 
surely no heavy work is required. Let 
one who scoffs at the word, undertake to 
go through the entire garden once a day, 
preferably in the early morning, and 
remove the faded flowers from each and 
every plant. In a normal-sized city 
garden considerable time will be con- 
sumed. Fortunate the gardener who has 
some member of the family willing to 
assume the job and who will do it both 
faithfully and carefully. 


During August the annuals will be the 
bloomers and if cutting is allowed the 
task becomes pleasanter as one need not 
wait for the blossoms to fade. Repro- 
duction is perhaps the dominant law of 
life. Prevent flowers from going to seed 
and the plant will produce more in the 
effort to reproduce its kind. With most 
annuals and some perennials the flower- 
ing season can be greatly lengthened by 
keeping the blossoms picked very closely. 
Of course if the annuals are needed to 
supply desired bits of color in garden 
pictures, the flowers must be left until 
they start to fade. 


Another reason for keeping blossoms 
from going to seed is to prevent too 
much self-sowing, which with many 
plants becomes a nuisance. Allow only 
those plants to form seed that you reall» 
wish to do so. Such seed should be 
gathered as soon as ripe and the sooner 
it is sowed the better. 


Naturally the seed of annuals must be 
saved for Spring, or planted late in the 
Fall. The latter may produce seedlings 
early in the Spring but it is doubtful if a 
large percentage of the seed will survive 
winter conditions. When seed is saved 
for Spring, it should be put into labeled 
envelopes and kept cool and dry enough 
to prevent sprouting but not so dry that 
the germ of life it contains is killed. 
Often the reason that seeds refuse 
germinate is that they have been kept 
open in a hot dry room. They have 
been just driéd to death. 


Now is the time for summer-prunigg § 


the Hybrid Tea Roses. If more of the 
same varieties are desired, these cuttings 
can be placed under glass cans in a shel- 
tered spot and allowed to root. Prepare 
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the soi! by digging in sand and peat moss. 
In this work one must be guided by the 
weather. Should a warm muggy spell 
last any considerable length of time, raise 
the cans and watch out for mildew. No 
watering will be necessary unless a hot 
dry spell comes. Unless one has money 
to burn and is in a great hurry for bloom- 
ing Roses and shrubs, this is an easy, 
cheap way to stock up. It takes some 
time, but the satisfaction of succeeding is 
great. : 

Anyone under seventy-five or eighty has 
a reasonable chance of living to enjoy 
ylants thus grown. If not some one else 
may. 





Flower JYrowerw 


August is not a time to “Let God do 
the rest.” There is still weeding, spraying, 
cultivating and so on to be done. It is 
also a good time to feed up some more. 
To be sure one can overdo fertilizing and 
make the plants sprangly and all foliage, 
but this is not the common error. Too 
little food is more apt to be the case and 
naturally the finest results will not be ob- 
tained. Why not experiment on a few 
plants, feeding some generously, others 
moderately, and still others not at all. 
The results will give the best lesson in 
how much to fertilize and be more last- 
ing than any amount of reading on the 
subject. 





Soils and Fertilizers 
BY CAROLYN DEAN 


ICHARDSON WRIGHT in his 
R “Practical Book of Outdoor Flow- 

ers” begins by saying, “You may 
know a true sportsman in the game of 
gardening, by several inevitable signs. He 
mouths his botanical Latin without effort. 
He can mention manures casually. He is 
not afraid of dirt or hard work. But 
above all, you can differentiate him from 
the dilettante by the fact that the first 
thing he inquires about is the value of the 
soil.” 

Soil may be defined as the loosely- 
coherent, highly-decomposed layer of min- 
eral matter resulting from rock decay 
which furnishes food and foothold for 
plant and animal life. There are many 
agents constantly at work breaking down 
rok formations,—the weathering agents 
of frost and water are the most import- 
ant at first. Then low forms of plant 
life appears, as the lichens, which are 
acid and etch the rocks. These decay and 
higher forms of plant life appear and 
die in their turn, all aiding the formation 
of a fertile soil. Finally farm crops and 
animals may be supported, the result of 
many agents working through countless 
years, 

We speak of soils and soil conditions, 
invariably meaning the top soil or work- 
ing soil. This is the soil which has been 
exposed to weathering and in which 
plants have grown and decayed. It is 
darker in color than the sub soil, and 
richer in food value. The depth of the 
top soil varies, due to its location and 
cultivation, from practically none, to two 
or more feet. The subsoil which lies 
directly below the topsoil is lighter in 
color, hardpacked and sterile. It may 
contain plant food but not in an available 
form. One of the chief aims of cultiva- 
on and manure application is to deepen 
the top soil by breaking up the adjacent 
subsoil and making available the plant 
100d which may be in it. 

From a chemical standpoint there are 
sweet soils, acid soils, and humus. Sweet 
Soils are either caleareous,—which has a 
large proportion of lime in its composi- 
ton,—or alkaline. A slightly alkaline 
‘ondition may be desirable, but through 
the semi-arid regions of the Southwest 
are great areas where salts have accum- 
ulated at the surface and are not leached 
‘way, thus a condition exists which few 


plants can tolerate. Legumes, Poppies, 
Chickweed are indicative of caleareous 
and slightly alkaline soils. 

Acid soils are produced from rocks de- 
ficient in lime, or in cultivated soils by 
the continuous use of organic manures. 
Peat and muck are two common forms of 
very acid soil, produced by the slow decay 
under water, of plants. Soils may be 
made acid by the use of ammonium sul- 
phate or aluminum sulphate. Laurel, 
Rhododendron, and Sorrel are indicative 
of an acid soil. 

Humus is the decayed animal and veg- 
etable matter in the soil. The chemical 
elements thus returned to the soil are in 
a most favorable form. Humus also pos- 
sesses an ability to absorb water up to 
eight times its own weight which makes it 
of great value in controlling soil moisture. 
The dark color of humus increases the 
heat content of the soil by its absorption 
of heat from the sun and the consistency 
of the soil is made better for air cireu- 
lation. The properties of humus are so 
entirely beneficial that it is an essential 
to good soil condition. 

The physical condition of the soil de- 
pends on the size and arrangement of the 
soil particles. All good soils have four 
ingredients—sand, silt, clay, and humus. 
Sand is chiefly particles of quartz, con- 
taining practically no moisture and but 
little food value; clay is so very fine, a 
single grain is not seen without a micro- 
scope. It absorbs water slowly but holds 
it so that too much in a soil makes it cold 
and wet but some clay gives a soil body 
and richness. Silt is intermediate be- 
tween sand and clay. It holds water 
well and is rich in plant food, so that a 
large proportion in soil makes it mellow 
and productive. Humus, which is mostly 
decayed animal and vegetable matter, we 
have discussed. 

Clay or sand alone is seldom met with 
by the gardener. The combination of 
clay, sand, and humus, is called loam and 
is the soil which is analyzed and culti- 
vated in an effort to produce ideal grow- 
ing conditions as far as the soil is 
concerned. A soil is termed heavy clay 
loam, clay loam, loam, sandy loam or 
light sandy loam, according to the per- 
centage of clay or sand contained in it. 
Each type of soil is capable of sustaining 
some kind of plant life from the Sedum 
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and Cactus to the rank growth of the 
marsh lands. A good garden loam should 
contain sufficient sand to make it warm 
and to afford drainage; sufficient humus 
to absorb and retain moisture; clay to 
bind the soil particles together. The three 
necessary chemicals should be present 
also, nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and 
potash. 

The necessity of good drainage has 
been hinted at. It should be given much 
more attention, as it has much to do with 
the success of a garden. Good drainage 
removes excess moisture early, allowing 
the soil to warm; it keeps the soil in con- 
dition to resist summer drought; it keeps 
soil loose and friable and easy for the 
tools to work in; it keeps the soil 
aerated. The physical conditions of the 
soil are considered of more importance 
than the chemical conditions as chemicals 
may be easily added, but physical defects 
usually mean much time and hard work 
before corrected. 





Tree Root Forms Above Ground 


GOMETIMES Mother Nature pulls off 
some unusual stunt which is difficult 
to reconcile with the natural order of 
things as we have been accustomed to 
understand them. Among the many in- 
teresting things in my garden and per- 
haps the most outstanding is the singular 
activities of a large Mulberry tree. 

A number of years ago we experienced 
a caterpillar plague. They became so 
numerous that they would gather on this 
tree trunk two and three inches deep. I 
frequently held a torch to them and 
burned them off and this happened so 
often that a portion of the tree died 
from the effects of the burning. About 
the time that this part of the trunk be- 
gan to decay and the bark to peel off, I 











Tree which developed a root after a part 
of the trunk had been killed by burning 
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noticed what appeared to be a branch 
starting to grow from just above the line 
where the trunk was still alive, and about 
three feet from the ground. I thought 
this was rather strange as this branch 
started downward instead of up, as re- 
spectable branches are presumed to do. 
It appeared flexible and hung loosely, 
swinging to and fro in the wind. 

For a time other things occupied my 
mind and my next observation found it 
to be a full-fledged root, anchored deeply 
in the ground, and as the picture indi- 
cates, is now several inches in diameter. 

To many this may not be an unusual 
occurrence, but I have called it to the 
attention of a number who view it as 
quite extraordinary. 

Routanp W. Scort, (Nebr.) 





Tomato—Poor Man’s Orange 


RECENT magazine article calls Tomato 

“the poor man’s Orange,” Years ago 
the Tomato was believed to be poisonous, 
and was grown only as an ornament. Later, 
after it was found to be edible, and in fact, 
until only recently, the Tomato was believed 
to be detrimental to rheumatism, and was 
even said to be a cause of cancer. All these 
beliefs are now known to be false. The 
chief acid of the Tomato is citric acid, the 
acid that is contained in Oranges and 
Lemons. 

Perhaps a reason for the prejudice 
against the Tomato may be the fact that 
there are found in the family to which 
the Tomato belongs such plants as Hen- 
bane, Jimson Weed, Belladonna, and 
Tobacco; but respectable relatives of the 
Tomato are the Potato and the Eggplant. 

No doubt in California, where Oranges 
are cheap, the Tomato is not a strong com- 
petitor of the Orange, because most people 
are more fond of Oranges and orange juice 
than of Tomatoes or tomato juice. But in 
parts of the country where Oranges are 
more expensive, the Tomato—especially 
when people learn that in health-giving 
qualities it has many points of superiority 
over the orange—may be substituted for 
the orange; and its very low price when it 
is in season, and at all seasons when can- 
ned, is a great encouragement to its use. 

The Tomato contains more vitamin A 
than does the Orange. Vitamin A protects 
from infections that cause colds and sinus 
trouble. Canned Tomatoes are practically 
equal to fresh Tomatoes in all their health- 
giving qualities. So eat them freely. Try 
them cold, right from the can, as you would 
eat raw Tomatoes, as well as hot as a 
vegetable. 

The Tomato is also a better source of 
vitamins B and G, or Bl and B2 than is 
the Orange. B or Bl is required for the 
health of the alimentary tract to guard 
against various digestive disturbances, in- 
cluding constipation, colitis, and ulcer of 
the stomach. Vinsasin B2, or G, prevents 
and cures pellagra. 

The Tomato, even that in tin cans, con- 
tains as much vitamin C as does orange 
juice. This vitamin is needed, not only 
to prevent scurvy and pyorrhea, but to 
promote the health of the teeth. Vitamin 
C is likely to be lacking in the Winter 
when people usually eat less raw food than 
in the Summer. 

Also the Tomato is more highly alkaline 
in its effect upon the blood than the Orange. 
It is better to prevent and cure acidosis 
and to maintain vitality than is the Orange. 

GEORGE E. CoRNFORTH 
(in Life and Health) 
























A Method of Learning the Color of Peony 


Varieties 
By L. W. KEPHART, (Takoma Park, Md.) 


(in American Peony Society Bulletin) 


ESPITE the fine effort of the writers 
ID in the Peony Manual to give us un- 

derstandable descriptions of Peony 
Varieties, many Peony Enthusiasts are still 
very much confused with respect to the 
relative colors of the varieties. The color 
of a variety frequently is described in a 
dozen different ways in as many catalogues, 
each writer using his own ideas of color and 
of the English language. Even in the 
Peony Manual the phraseology is incon- 
clusive. How many persons can obtain 
even a fair understanding of the distinc- 


tions between “rose-pink,” “light-rose-pink,” | 


“bright-old-rose-pink,” “dull-old-rose-pink,” 
“dull-rose-pink,” and “old-rose-pink”? These 
terms are the official scientific nomen- 
clature for color as given in Ridgeway’s 
and similar color standard charts. Most 
persons, however, do not have access to 
these charts and the words, so far as they 
are concerned, are therefore a rather mean- 
ingless jumble instead of giving a clear idea 
of meaning. 

The average amateur Peony Grower thus 
finds it difficult to obtain a clear mental 
picture of Peony Varieties, especially those 
which he has not himself seen and handled. 
When buying a new variety he must depend 
upon the printed description, and only too 
often finds after two long years of waiting 
that the result is not at all as he had 
pictured it. 

After several disappointing experiences 
of this kind, he therefore may reasonably 
be pardoned if finally he reaches the not 
unwarranted conclusion that many of the 
new varieties have no real distinction in 
color—that the difference between them and 
some older and cheaper varieties is largely 
imaginary and that his interest in Peonies 
has been exploited by some one endowed 
with a glib use of words. 

To be sure, the situation with respect to 
new varieties is improving rapidly, as the 
seedling and registration committees of the 
American Peony Society begin to function, 
and there is no longer much reason for a 
buyer to feel that his new varieties will not 
be worthwhile. Nevertheless, the feeling is 
widespread that some means, should be 
devised to make a knowledge of exact flower 
color more readily available. Nothing 
delights a Peony Fancier more than to be 
able to identify varieties at sight and this 
ability depends first of all on the ability 
to recognize colors. 

Some years ago when staging an exhibit 
at a large Peony Show I arranged the 
flowers of a large collection in the ascend- 
ing order of their color, from whitest at 
one end to darkest red at the other. The 
purpose was mainly to make a pleasing dis- 
play, one somewhat different from the 
ordinary calico mixture of reds, pinks and 
whites. The result was surprising. Not 
only was the display odd and artistic but 
it was immensely instructive. In fact, I 
soon forgot the original purpose of the dis- 
play in noting the color sequence of the 
varieties. 

Le Cygne, I had always thought of as 
the most nearly dead white of all varieties; 
to my surprise, Kelway’s Glorious was dis- 
tinctly whiter. Also, like many others, I 





had had difficulty separating such closely 
similar varieties as Judge Berry, Eugeni 
Verdier and La Lorraine. When brought 
side by side, the differences were made yer, 
plain. ; 
On the other hand, by this method 
arrangement I have found, at least to my 
own satisfaction, that there is no consis 
tent and dependable difference in color be 
tween the red _ varieties — Longfelloy 


Richard Carvel, Lora Dexheimer, Mary 
Brand and Karl Rosefeld. In catalogues 


these are commonly described respectively 
as cherry-red, brilliant-crimson, crimson, 
deep-red and dark-crimson. I do not know 
exactly what is meant by these terms, but 
in any case, the difference in color of these 
varieties on most show tables is almost in 
distinguishable. Parenthetically, it might 
be remarked that dealers would be well ad 
vised in their literature to cease making 
color differences between varieties where 
differences do not exist, and to promot 
these varieties on the basis of differences 
in habit of growth, season, floriferousness, 
soil preference and regional adaptations in 
which respects there is plenty of room for 
description. 

The following is a list of Peonies taken 
from a typical show and arranged in the 
order of color from white to red: 
Georgiana Shaylor 
Claire Dubois 
Martha Bulloch 
Phyllis Kelway 
Mons. Jules Elie 
Sarah Bernhardt 
Raoul Dessert 
Souv. de Louis Bigot 
Walter Faxon 
Lillian Gumm 
Mme. Emile Debatne 
Suzette 


Kelway’s Glorious 

Le Cygne 

Mrs. Edward Harding 
Ball o’Cotton 
Avalanche 

Jubilee 

Francis Willard 
Baroness Schroeder 
Festiva Maxima 
Mme. Emile Lemoine 
Mont Blanc 
Duchesse de Nemours 


Tourangelle Edulis Superba 
James Kelway Auguste Villaume 
Primevere Dr. Caillot 


Augustine D'Hour 
Mr. L. van Leeuwen 
Auguste Desser 


Mme. Jules Dessert 
Octavie Demay 
Marie Crousse 


Asa Gray Felix Crousse 
yange Berry Longfellow _ 
sorraine Philippe Rivoire 


La 

La France 
Marguerite Gerard 
Venus 

Lady Alexandra Duff 
Reine Hortense 
Albert Crousse 

E. C. Shaw 

Mme. Auguste Dessert Mons. Martin ‘ 


It is hoped that at some future national 
or other large show, where many varieties 
are available, a more complete list 
compiled. By means of such a list any one 
with even a slight acquaintance wit! 


Mary Brand 

Lora Dexheimer 
Karl Rosefeld 
Cherry Hill 
Benjamin Franklin 
Francois Rousseau 


Adolphe Rousseau 
ahuzac 


an be 


varieties could obtain a very fair idea o! 
the color of an unknown variety through its 
position with reference to other and more 
familiar varieties. Color, of course - a 
relative quality, and will vary n ce 
with soil and seasonal conditi The 
manner of cutting and handling a’: iffects 
color. It is understood, therefore, that ~ 
preparing such a list the flowers should 
all be grown on the same kind o! = 
the blossoms opened in the dark to preserv' 
their true color values. Also, in the case 


of a variety like Lady Alexandra Duj}, )av 
ing a pronounced mixed color, there 
differences of opinion as to its 
position on a list. 
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Types of Rock and Water Gardens 


(From “Garden Flowers,” Cornell Rural School Leaflet. ) 


OCK Gardens and Water Gardens 
R are popular. Both require special 
plants and are harder to establish 
than ordinary beds or borders. <A _ well- 
planned Rock Garden should represent a 
natural rock outcrop with an abundance 
of plant life and good drainage. If the 
corner of the school or home yard is filled 
with a natural outcrop of rocks you may 
need to add small stones and fill the crevices 
in the rocks with rich, moist soil. 
In this Rock Garden you may plant some 
of the hardy sorts suitable for such places. 
Among these are the Columbines, Pinks, 


Alyssums, Saxifrages, Stonecrops, Rock 
Cresses, Portulacas, Bell-flowers, Violets, 
hardy Candytuft, and Rock Roses. Most 


rock-garden plants thrive in full sunlight 
and do better if the roots are not disturbed 
by too frequent cultivation. Many of the 
better sorts are small, and few should be 
more than one foot tall. 

Natural Streams or Ponds are readily 
converted into attractive spots by the ad- 
lition of water-loving plants, and fish 
which will destroy mosquito larvae. Among 
the most pleasing water-loving plants suit- 
able for such purposes are dainty Water 
Lilies, hardy Day Lilies, some Irises, Blue- 
bells, Marsh Marigolds, and Ferns. Water 
Lilies grow in water and hardy Day Lilies 
m moist banks. 


Where no natural streams or ponds are 
present, simple but attractive small Water 
Gardens may be made from old barrels 


which will hold water. Old tar or oil 
barrels are suitable if the tar or oil is 
removed by partial burning. Fairly large 
barrels are most satisfactory since hardy 
Water Lilies, the most beautiful of culti- 
vated water plants, require pools at least 
two feet deep. The illustration may help 





you construct a simple Water Pool. After 
the top has been removed with a sharp 
saw, the barrel should be sunk into the 
ground until the rim remains just above 
the surface of the soil. 

Before planting the Lilies it will be neces- 
sary to fill the barrel to a depth of one foot 
with good soil. A good soil for Water 
Lilies may be prepared by mixing one part 
of well-rotted cow manure with three parts 
of good garden soil, or rotted sods. Fresh 
manure should never be used, as it will 
not only burn the tender roots, but also dis- 
color the water and produce an unpleasant 
odor. If rotted manure cannot be readily 


From the New York State College of Agriculture 


obtained, one quart of ground bone may be 
mixed with a bushel of garden soil. Ground 
bone can be obtained from most nurserymen 
or fertilizer dealers. Late May or early 
June is the most suitable time for plant- 
ing Garden Pools. A single Lily root is 
enough for small barrels, but in very large 
ones, two may give better and more pleas- 
ing effects. 

Among the best hardy Water Lilies for 
growing in barrel pools are Nymphaea 
pygmaea, which is white; Nymphaea 
pygmaea helvola which produces many yel- 
low flowers; and Nymphaea laydekeri rosea 
which is red. Water-lily roots should be 
planted two or three inches deep and in a 
horizontal position. Roots must be handled 
with care to prevent breaking the tender 
growing points. An inch covering of clean 
sand over the soil after the roots are 





From the New York State College of Agriculture 
Showing effect of simple Barrel pools 








planted helps to prevent the dissolving of 
the soil and: the discoloration of the water. 
Water may be added as soon as the roots 
are planted, slowly and gently so as not to 
disturb the contents of the pool, until the 
barrel is full. The water which evaporates 
must be replaced from time to time, pre- 
ferably by water which is not too cold. 
Spraying with water helps to improve 
the appearance of water plants by remov- 
ing dust and insects. A few small fish 
make the Pool more attractive, and they 
destroy the larvae of mosquitoes without 
injuring the plants. While Goldfish are 
sometimes recommended, many of the small 
common fishes which live in slow water 
are equally satisfactory and may be more 
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FLOWERS, GARDEN, AND 
NATURE IN PRINT-LAND 


GLIMPSES OF FAMILIAR BIRDS. By 
William H. Carr, Assistant Curator, 
American Museum of Natural History. 
Illustrated by Merle V. Keith. 157 pp. 
Samuel Gabriel Sons € Co., New York. 
Price $1.50. 

This little book contains seventy-two 
chatty descriptions of familiar land Birds, 
typical, yet out of the hackneyed line. 
Each is illustrated with a color plate 
which is, in most cases, accurate and life 
like. There are also color plates of the 
eggs of Birds listed. Space for field notes 
completes a most convenient and helpful 
handbook for the beginner. 


CACTUS CULTURE. By Ellen D. Schultz. 
Illustrated with Drawings by Ben Carl- 
ton Mead, and with photographs. 157 pp. 
Orange Judd Publishing Co., New York. 
Price $2.00. 

This is an entertaining and helpful dis- 
cussion of the various phases of growing 
Cactuses and other desert plants, either 
in pots or gardens. Some salient points 
are that many Cactuses may stand a low 
temperature if the air is dry; the air must 


be pure and free from gas fumes; good 
drainage is an essential; relatively less 


























From the New York State College of Agriculture 
Typical Hillside Rock Garden 


interesting. Those from rapid brooks are 
less likely to thrive in Water Pools. A 
few low-growing rock or water plants may 
form the border of your Pool. Some people 
think Forget-me-nots especially attractive. 
Try to make the Water Garden as natural 
as possible. Water pools have no more 
place than flower beds in the middle of 
beautiful lawns. 

Schools may add to the beauty of their 
grounds by planting herbaceous plants 
which will bloom during the period school 
is in session. Hardy perennials may be 
established which will bloom in spring or 
fall. Plants should be selected that do not 
require much care during the vacation 
period. 





pot room is required because of their small 
roots. 


PLANNING AND PLANTING THE HOME 
GARDEN. By Pauline Murray. Iilus- 
trated with 865 drawings and 31 full page 
photographs. 412 pp. Orange Judd 
Pub., Co., New York. Price $8.50. 


This is a big subject, written in such 
clear, concise language that it is easily 
understood. The book covers a surprising 
number of topics, and is at all times adapt- 
able to the gardener of moderate means. 
It is at once a practical handbook, and a 
book any chapter of which makes interest- 
ing reading. Seemingly, the ground is 
thoroughly covered, and certainly there is 
nothing we should like to delete. 


WILD FLOWERS OF THE ALLEGHAN- 
IES. By Joseph E. Harned. Light 
Color Plates from Paintings by Miss 
Mary Eaton and ower 400 Illustrations 
from Line Drawings by Mr. F. S. 
Mathews. 670 pp. Published by the 
Author, Oakland, Md. Price $4.50. 


A book thoroughly covering a region of 
rare plants. An illustrated key of families 
is a unique feature especially helpful to the 
beginner. The color plates and illustrations 
are unusually fine. The author’s statement 
that this life work is also a “labor of love” 
is superfluous; the fact is apparent at every 
page. It is a book which every flower 
lover, as well as every botanist, will delight 
to own, for reference, for study, and for 
recreation. 

(Penna). 


BEssif L. PctTNAM, 





August, 1932 
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remem, 


The Processionary Caterpillars, which 
feed on Pine needles, move to new f eding 
places in a long line, the head of each 
touching the tail of the Caterpillar in front, 


Because they move at night in a body like 
a great army they are called Army Worm, 


Not all Golden Rods are yellow. One 
known as Silver Rod is white. It more 
nearly resembles a rod than the “Golden” 
Rod. 


The Garter Snake is found in meadows, 


along water courses, and sometimes in 
gardens. It has three stripes along the 


back and each side; the color varies from 
light green to dark olive. 


Buffalo Moths, or Carpet Beetles, include 
a number of species belonging to the same 
genus. The true Buffalo Moth (Anthremus 
scrophulariae) is not a Moth at all but a 
Beetle. The adult Beetle varies from 1/16 to 
3/16 of an inch long and is mottled, with 
black and reddish markings on its back. 
Another common variety is a dull-black 
Beetle with a gray band across its shoulders, 


Tadpoles eat vegetable matter, but when 
grown into Frogs and Toads are carnivorous. 

The Pennant Winged Night Jar wears 
long streamers from each of its wings. 

Chuck-Wills-Widow is a Bird similar to 


the Whip-poor-Will, but larger. It sings 
and eats like the Whip-poor-Will. 

The Mourning Cloak Butterfly (Van- 
essa antiopa), also called Thaw Butterfly, 


hibernates in Winter and comes out in 
mild weather, be it in January or in 
Spring. It spends the cold weather hiding 
under loose boards, shingles, or under loose 
bark and cracks in trees. But when the 
sun shines warm and snow melts a little, 
they come out. 


The Carpet Beetle (Anthrenus scrophu- 
lariae), known as Buffalo Moth, is 3/16 
of an inch long. It is marbled black and 
white above, with a central reddish line, 
bearing short lateral offshoots on each side. 
They are found on plants of the order 
Scrophulariae and lay their eggs indoors. 
The larvae is thick, soft, active, and cov- 
ered with stiff brown hairs. 


The Snowshoe Rabbit is pure white in 
Winter, with tinges of brown below the 


surface. Its change in color is due to & 
moult. Because of its webbed feet it can 
easily walk on top of snow, whence its 
name. 


The Squill bulb, sometimes seen grow- 
ing in a drug store to advertise it as & 
rat poison, comes from Sicily and India. 


It is not poisonous to humans. 


Seashells are made up of alternate |ay- 
ers of a horny material and calci are 
bonate containing a little organic n r. 

Two Young Robins had _ becor n- 
tangled in thread. I investigat ir 
strange actions and found one R ad 
died and was being dragged along ne 
other whose leg was sore and mu - 
len from the cutting thread. 1 ve 
Robin was liberated. Another Bi! ad 
hung itself and was hanging by en- 
tangled string on its leg from the er 


of the roof. 
Martins will try to fight and teas 85 


I saw them do so. 


A Chipmunk carried 17 prune s in 
its mouth pouches at one time. 
White Ants (Termites) will hollow out 


wood as hard as a billiard ball. 
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Cold Storage of Iris Bloom 


HE Iris Grower who wishes to exhibit 
his treasures at flower shows is con- 
fronted with the problem of how to show 
those which bloom much earlier than the 
date of the show. With this in mind the 
writer undertook some experiments in co- 
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Effect of different storage temperature on Iris Bloom 
operation with the Beatrice Creamery of 
Lincoln, Nebr. In their large cold stor- 
age plant were rooms kept constantly at 
fixed temperatures. For the purposes of 
the experiment four temperatures were 
chosen, 32, 35, 38, and 42. Four vases of 
buds from the same Iris plant were used 
in the experiment. These buds were all 
in the same state of advancement, that is, 
would normally have opened in about 
twenty-four hours. 

The vases were undisturbed and the 
buds were not wrapped in any way. At 
the end of six days they were taken out 
fora few minutes to be photographed. 
This was repeated at the end of 12 days 
and also 18 days. The results were as 
follows : 

Temperature 42.—At the end of six days 
these were opened and in good shape for 
the show table. At the end of 12 days 
they were withered. 

Temperature 38.—At the end of 6 days, 
half open; 12 days entirely open; 18 days 
withered. 

Temperature 35.—At the end of 6 days, 


slightly swollen; and at 12 days still 
larger; and at 18 days partially open. In 
afew hours these were opened very well 
after being removed from the cold storage. 


Temperature 32.—Very little change was 
noted in the buds during the eighteen days 
and at the end of this time they were 
still closed. In 6 hours after removal they 
were nicely opened. 
The conclusions that may be drawn 
irom the experiment are as follows: 
l—Cold storage does not arrest develop- 
lent; it only checks or retards it. 
“—No temperature can be said to be the 
ight temperature to be used in all cases. 

le t element must be considered. 

the buds are to be kept for six 

‘ays or less, store in a temperature of 42. 
_4—If they are to be kept from 7 to 12 
days, store in a temperature of 38. 
_%—Ili they are to be kept longer than 12 
cays re in a temperature at 32 or 
sight above. 
Further experiment will be necessary to 
» whether the buds can be kept 
‘onger than 18 days. 

It is possible that some varieties of Iris 


may not submit to cold storage. Experi- 
ments will be made along this line. The 
effect of wrapping the buds with paper or 
leaving them unprotected will also need to 
be checked by experiment. 

Choice of temperature will be determined 
by the time the flowers are to be in cold 
storage. 


G. H. GraHam, (Nebr.) 





Iris rosenbachiana 


ATHER later to flower than I. reticu- 
lata, the subject of this note is one of 
the most fascinating species for the rock 
garden, and is tolerably hardy, except that 
its somewhat succulent foliage is liable to 
damage by severe frost. The plant is of ex- 
ceedingly dwarf habit and the flowers ap- 
ear sessile, although, in reality, they are 
rne on a very short stem. One, two, or 
even three flowers may be produced by a 
bulb, and to describe their colouring is a 
baffling task, as the variation displayed by 
I. rosenbachiana is little short of remark- 
able. The blossoms display bewildering 
combinations of purple, white, gold, and 
crimson. Some are demure, some wondrous- 
ly lovely, and a few even gaudy, when vis- 
ualized against the stark background of 
February or March soil. 

The thick, fleshy leaves grow apace after 
the blooming is over, and, indeed, the 
flowers are accompanied by an exceeding 
paucity of foliage. 

The bulbs incline to ovoid form, much 
more so than those of other Junos. There 
are a number of thick, fleshy roots, not un- 
like a cluster of small basal bulbs turned 
the wrong way. The lanceolate, rather 
blunt-tipped leaves are about 8 inches long 
when fully developed and 2 inches broad, 
five or six to a tuft. 

The size of the flower is variable, some- 
times 4 inches or rather more across. 

A light, rather peaty soil is loved by this 
Iris, and it should be planted in a warm 
and sheltered nook. I strongly advise the 
protection of a handlight at night when in 
flower, and afterwards if cold weather 
should supervene, as if the foliage suffers 
any damage the bulbs may not flower in the 
ensuing year. 

When doing well, I. rosenbachiana may 
remain undisturbed. An occasional surfac- 
ing of peaty soil will prove of great benefit. 

A native of Eastern Bokhara, this de- 
lightful Iris may flower at any time from 
February to April, in accordance with ex- 
isting climatic conditions. 

Ratpu E. Arnotp—in Gardening Illus- 

trated (English) 





An Effective Garden-Walk 
Planting 


HE walk as shown in the photograph, 

was built two years ago, and goes 
from the house to the garage, then past 
the garage to the alley, leaving a bed 
three feet wide and twenty-seven feet long 
between the walk and the South fence. 

Needing a walk, and not feeling we 
could afford cement at that time, I ob- 
tained enough used brick from an old 
building being torn down for the sides of 
the walk. The bricks were set at about 
a forty-five degree angle for the sides 
and soft coal ashes from the furnace 


were dumped between the bricks during 
the Winter. 


In the Spring by using the 
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hose freely was able to wash most of the 
fine ashes down through, and left the cin- 
ders on top. The walk has become nearly 
as hard as cement. 

Mixed German Iris were planted along 
the brick on both sides. This Iris is the 
largest of its kind in the neighborhood, as 
the roots have grown under the brick into 
the ashes. The Iris has increased in size 
and amount of bloom at least twenty-five 
per cent in the new location, 


I have planted alternately, twelve Del- 
phiniums and ten Calliopsis plants in a 
row in the bed south of the walk next to 
the fence; Columbine, Japanese Ane- 
mone, Painted and Shasta Daisy, in row 
between Delphiniums and Iris with hardy 
Lilies and Tulips scattered between those 
plants. 

This bed gives me bloom from Spring 
till frost. 

On the north side of the walk, I have 
five Hybrid Tea Roses planted six feet 
apart. This leaves quite a vacant space 
between the Roses. Three plants of 
Kochia are set between the Roses every 
Spring, and trimmed about the fifteenth 
of August into a hedge. I give each 
Kochia plant a tablespoonful of Vigoro 
every two weeks, beginning the first of 
August, then plants don’t turn red until 
they freeze. 

The Pergola seen over the garage door 
is my own design, and built to fit our par- 
ticular need. The top does not extend 
over ends, or onto my neighbor’s lot. 
This Pergola was built evenings, last Win- 
ter, of two pieces of 2 x 6, some odd 
pieces of 2 x 4 and 1 x 2, then painted 
white. We planted hardy Sweet Peas at 
one end of Pergola and blue Moon flow- 
ers (which bloomed white) at the other 
end. 

This completes one side of a small back 
yard garden exactly thirty feet square. 

Avueust A. Bracy, (Mich.) . 
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Deep-planted Tulips 


THE EDITOR :-— 
Last year I_planted my Tulips nine inches 
ep be ise I was told it would make the 


“ems stronger. The flowers were not very 
od. Was it the deep planting? Or do you 
‘hink there was something lacking in the soil? 
Mrs. J. K. Simpson, (N. Y.) 
Answer:—Nine inches is entirely too 
eep for Tulips even in a light soil, and 
is may be the reason for poor results in 
Deep planting may have two bad 
ts on the plant and bloom. First, 
ting may get the bulbs down into 
30 hich is lacking in fertility, and 
is the plant does not get sufficient nour- 
hment. Second, deep planting puts a 
avy duty on the plant to force its way 
through nine inches of soil before coming 
) the light. 


This results in weak stems 
nd poor growth, except from the very 
rgest and strongest bulbs. 

Tulips are, best planted at a depth at 


four to six inches depending on 
of soil, but it must be under- 
any soil must be fertile to pro- 
good bloom, and that there must be 
ral inehes of rich earth under the 
when set. 
— (Editor ) 





Maturing Dahlia Seed in the 
, 
East 

[0 THE EDITOR :-— 

It seems to me that there are some Dabhlias 
which should make seed here in the east, par- 
ularly if we have such long growing seasons 
s we had in the last two years. But I have 
tried and was disappointed. Would like the 
names of a few that would be good seed 


makers. 
O. A. WrvucK, (Mass.) 


— wer:—It is possible to mature 
a seed in Atlantic Coast region. First 

oms will make seed—but I have discov- 
red that second blooms are better. Only 
the largest and most perfect blooms should 
selected. And tie them with a white 
trip to mark them. Let them mature and 
lry down on bush. If there is excessive 
rain break the stem part way so that cone 
f dried bloom will hang down and shed 
uin. When it has turned dark brown and 
apparently dry, pick and label, if you 


wish to name, label seed, and hang in dry 





Notes in Explanation of Chart: 


room till completely dry. Then, over a 
white paper, break open pod and, if the 
bees have crossed pollen from other varie- 
ties to the pistils of this bloom, you will 
find strong fertile seed between the flaky, 
dry leaf-like sections of the pod. The best 
seed are to be found in the outer rows. 
They are longer and stronger and more apt 
not to be self-fertilized. Some varieties 
make more and better seeds than others. 
Some do not seem to make any. Usually, 
growers are careful to guard the secret of 
their favorite seed varieties. Here are a few 
which I know will produce seed: Jersey 
Beacon, Fort Lee, Elite Gem, U. 8. A. It 
is best to plant roots for your seed varie- 
ties early, to give as long a growing sea- 
son as possible. Also, it helps if you seg- 
regate varieties you want to use as seed 
parents, selecting strong, clean stock and a 
variety of coloring. If a colony of bees 
can be hived nearby, that helps in polleni- 
zation. Hand hybridization is another 
story and takes more time and experience. 
—Bulletin of the American Dahlia Society. 





Care of Indian Azalea 
TO THE EDITOR :- 
Could you tell me how to care for a Mme. 


Van der Cruyssen Azalea plant as to rest 
period, soil, ete.? Mrs. C. H. 
Answer :—After your Azalea has finished 


flowering, pick off any seed pods, and set 
in a sheltered place out of doors. It is a 
good plan to plunge the pot in the soil, 
first putting a thick layer of coal ashes in 
the hole, to prevent worms from entering 
the pot. If repotting is needed, it may be 
done now, soil consisting of one part well- 
rotted leaf mold, one part fibrous peat, 
and two parts of turfy loam. Be sure 
there is ample drainage in the form of 
broken crocks or cinders, in the bottom of 
the pot. Do not use too large a pot; the 
plant may not need a larger size, but it is 
common practice to supply new soil each 
season, shaking the old soil from the roots. 
During the Summer water when needed, 
and spray the plant daily with cold water 
when the weather is hot and dry; this is a 
precaution against red spider and thrips. 
In Autumn, when new growth should have 
ripened, bring the plant inside before frost 
occurs. 
—(Rural New Yorker) 





“One Hundred 


Herbaceous Plants for the Flower Garden” 
BY R. E. WICKER, (N. C.) 


'{E compiler has tried to select one 

hundred popular, easily grown, 

plants from a possible list of sev- 
‘ral thousand. He does not expect that 
‘his list will be in accord with the opinion 
ryone, but feels that it will be of 
assistance to the average flower grower 
who is always wondering “what to plant 
Next year.” 

The heights and flowering dates given 
are of necessity only approximate, but it 
is believed that they bear the proper re- 
‘ation, one to another, so that the table is 


one of comparison, rather than of definite 
statement. 

In the last column, the methods of 
propagation are indicated as follows: 
Solid black—preferable method; Cross— 
second best; Diagonal line—third best. 
Except for experimental purposes, and 
in some cases where the stock will bear 
division, the method indicated by the 
black squares had better be used. How- 
ever, in this case also, there is room for 
variance from the chart and changes may 
be estimated accordingly. 








Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving gen- 
eral or special information will confer a 
favor on the inquirer, as well as the Editor. 
A brief statement of facts and definite 
information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


FIVE BEST PEONIES WANTED 


I noticed in the May issue that Mrs. Wm. 
L. McLaughlin, gives information on a few 
old favorite Peonies. I would like to know 
the best five Peonies to buy in White, Pink 
and Red, at a cost of not more than $5.00 
per root. Will some experienced reader 
give me the names of five each of White, 
Pink and Red, which will come within this 
specification ? 

VINCENT MCALEER, 


(Penna.) 








SMALL WORMS IN LILY POOL 

This Spring the plants in our Lily Pool 
have not come on well and the water has 
not been clear, although we put a 
layer of sand over the top surface of the 
soil when we cleaned the pool in May. 
Many of the roots seem dead and those 
still alive have not grown well. I caught 
a small dog having a frolic in the pool 
and thought perhaps he was to blame fo 
the trouble. 

Yesterday, however, we discovered mil 
lions of small worms that looked like fine 
threads, in great clumps waving about in 
the water just above the surface of the 
soil. Some were white and others of a 
pink color. They seemed to extend out of 
the soil about an inch and with one end 
remaining in the ground. When we lifted 
up a handful of dirt we could see nothing 
in it. Is there any other way than to 
drain off the water and remove the top soil? 

Does anyone know whether these thread- 
like worms can be prevented by any ordin- 
ary means, and whether they are at all 
common in pools? 

Helpful suggestions will be appreciated. 

EstHer E. Reexks, (Colo.) 


ORIENTAL POPPY FROM ROOT CUTTINGS 

I would like to ask a few questions about 
Oriental Poppies. When is the best time 
to take root cuttings? What kind of 
material should the cutting be placed in? 
How should the cuttings be layed? And 
if there is anything that you might add 
that will be an aid to me in propagating 
Oriental Poppies I sure will appreciate 
same. 


good 


Apert L. Hoypar, (Nebr.) 


ROSE BUDS DO NOT OPEN 

Can some reader tell me what is wrong 

with my Rose bushes? I have several that 

the buds form on but they will not open. 

Any information about this will be greatly 
appreciated. 

Mrs. J. A. HENSON, 


MADONNA LILY TROUBLE 


I have several hundred bulbs of the 
Madonna Lilies that have been set about 
5 years. They did fine the first 2 or 3 
years. They come up now in the Spring 
and look fine and then as soon as they 
start to bud the leaves seem to wilt and 
dry up and drop off and the stem turn 
black, not all over the beds, but in patches. 
They are on a gravelly soil. Last August 
they were dug up, the beds spaded and 
given an application of peat and bone meal 
and reset. The bulbs were in good con- 
They had multiplied 
They came up fine this Spring and 


(Va.) 








dition and healthy. 
a lot. 
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now the same thing effects them as before. 
Can someone tell me what is the trouble 

with them? 
HERBERT GANANTZ, 


(NM. X.) 


GROWING BLAZING STAR 

I would like to know the secret of grow- 
ing Liatris, or Blazing Star. I have tried 
for two years, and while the plant comes 
up it then turns brown and dies. It is 
planted in my perennial garden and the 
soil is gravelly. 
Mrs. H. A. MILs, ( Pa.) 


ao 
i 





CONSTRUCTING A BOWLING GREEN 

I have been a reader for quite a while 
and I wonder if you can help me. 

First, I want to know if I can get a book 
on the maintenance and up-keep of a bowl- 
ing lawn. Also can you advise me what 
makes a good top mold and how deep it 
must be for a lawn bowling green, and the 
best kind of lawn seed to sow, and how 
much for a rink 19 ft. by 30 ft. 

W. ALLEN, (Quebec) 


CACTUS DOES NOT BLOOM 

How tall and how large must the Cactus 

O. Arborescens be before it will bloom? I 

have one that is two or three years old 

and about two feet high. It has been in my 
garden all the time. 

STELLA DOLIN, 


(Okla. ) 


PROPAGATING WHITE BIRCH 
Will some reader who has had experience, 
please tell me how to propagate White 
Birch trees? 
Mrs. H. J. Wuire, ( Minn.) 


IDENTITY OF PLANT 
I am very anxious to know the name of 
a plant, the foliage of which resembles 
“The Pearl, Achillea”, but the flowers are 
Daisies about the size of a quarter; white, 
but the dise in the center is prominent and 
a lovely pink. This Daisy resembles the 
common field Daisy except for the pink 
center. I think it is an annual, reseeding 
every year. 
Mrs. G. WAHL, 


TIGRIDIA QUESTION 


Would you please tell me how close I can 
plant Tigridia bulbs, how long before bloom 
can be expected, and whether it is satis- 
factory to plant between Tulips planted 
regular distance apart? 

Will Tigridia do well in semi-shade? 

RALPH E. FIGErT, (Ohio) 


(Ill.) 


CARE OF CALCEOLARIA 

I had a Calceolaria given me and I would 
like to know what care it should have, and 
whether it needs a rest during the Sum- 
mer. Will someone help me on this par- 
ticular plant? ' 


Mrs. Evizanetu J. MoConne tt, (IIl.) 





IDENTITY OF CACTUS 


I wonder if any of the readers can iden- 
tify a Cactus similar to the Christmas 
Cactus, but with leaves slightly longer. 
The blossom is flame-colored, having about 
15 narrow sharply-pointed petals. It opens 
wide every morning between eight and nine 
o’clock and closes in the afternoon about 
four. It is flatter and slightly larger than 
the Christmas Cactus and the petals do not 
curve back. I got my cutting a year ago 
last Fall and now the little plant has 
eleven sections of leaves and seven buds 
and blossoms. The original plant is the 
only one I have ever seen and was blos- 
somed in June. I think it must be rare as 
I have never seen it anywhere in my 
travels before or since. 

Mrs. Roxte Grant, (N. H.) 
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ANSWERS 





FLOWER FOR VACANT LOT 
Answering Mr. Vibert, of New Jersey: 
When planting seeds broadcast over fields 

or any large area two things must be con- 
sidered,—birds and ants. Both eat seeds 
and will clean up most that are not 
covered. To cover with the least trouble, 
take small plats and break the ground 
either with a potato digger-fork, or one of 
those with adjustable forks, and sow one 
kind of seed and smooth down the earth 
over these with the back of an ordinary 
garden rake. As long as the birds and ants 
do not see or come in contact with the 
seeds, you stand a better chance of getting 
some of these to germinate. If ground has 
a heavy growth of grass or dead leaves on 
it some of the seeds may lodge where they 
are not found by the birds. 

It seems to me your choice of seeds has 
not been those most favorable for seeding 
readily, as do many of our wild flowers. 
Suppose you choose some of the perennial 
Asters that now may be bought by the plant 
or by the ounce of seeds. These are hand- 
some things, growing up to three or four 
feet tall with plume-like branches loaded 
with flowers of purple, blue, white and 
shades of rose. I do not know a flower that 
will answer your purpose better than this 
one. You can get seeds of many Daisies or 
daisy-like flowers that start blooming in 
the Spring as early as the Violets and 
wild mountain Iris. These are listed as 
“Brigerons” and come in many colors. If 
you follow up this idea you can find others 
that will give you a continuous display of 
bloom from the first of May until the 
killing frosts in November prevent any 
flowering. This particular type of plant 
produces an incredible number of seeds and 
they are equipped with a fuzzy parachute 
that carries them to some distance from 
the parent plant. It pays to buy a few 
plants and watch them until they help the 
seeding process as nature does it, even 
while you are helping with your broad- 
casting of seeds both in the Spring and in 
the Fall. Nature broadcasts the most of 
hers in the Fall. Some seeds seem to need 
frosts to help some of the natural processes 
of germination. I have sowed these seeds 
both in the Spring and the Fall to be sure 
that I accomplished the purpose of getting 
certain plants started over a large area. 
Each year select spots that seem to fail in 
growing anything and sprinkle wood ashes 
and some commercial fertilizer over these, 
let a few rains carry the chemicals in to 
the soil, then sow your seeds and rake them 
in. In three years you wll have a perfect 
jungle of wild flowers. 

There are a few dealers in California 
who put up packets of wild flower seeds. 
Some packets contain only blue and purple 
flowers, others the shades of yellow and 
orange and again they may be white, pink 
and rose. These average in price from five 
to seven dollars a pound but they can be 
bought by the ounce for fifty or sixty cents. 

A dealer in New York City whose 
catalogs I get, carries a very complete 
collection of almost any plant that seeds 
but he does not have these mixed such as 
the wild flower collections I mentioned 
above. This firm also carries seeds of a 
seed dealer in Japan who carries many 
flower seeds by the ounce and pound at 
most reasonable prices. Atlanta, Georgia, 
also has a firm that carries seeds by the 
ounce and pound and orders what they may 
not have. I have learned that few flower 
growers know that such sources of supply 
exist and although I get a great number of 
catalogs and flower journals, I cannot re- 
member having ever seen the advertise- 
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ment of these firms in any of them eXcept 
ing the trade journals for nurserymen, 


I do not know how the readers of th 
FLOWER GROWER can learn of these dealers 
unless the editor cares to give them this 
advertising free. 

“There are many plants that produce 
tremendous number of seeds and by study 
ing up a little and thinking over the lis. 
one can raise a few plants for their oy, 
source of supply. Take for instance, the 
Poppies of many varieties. These bear ap 


enormous number of seeds each year and by 
raising a few plants in a specially attended 
spot, watering and fertilizing them one 
could get enough of them in one season to 
plant many acres and nothing could pr 
vide more attractive color in a field than 


any of the Poppy family. Last year | 
experimented with various types of the 
blue and purple Salvias and raised a 


great amount of seed which I gathered as 
it ripened and this I scattered down the 
sides of a mountain where I have a summer 
home. Much of this would fall in cracks 
and cavities in rocks or under leaves and 
will carry on its own seeding after a 
few plants once get established. I do not 
have to consider the ants as formidable 
enemies to this broadcasting but the birds 
have to be considered and hence the 
of rocky places for my sowing. [I harvested 
many ounces of Sweet William seed last 
Fall and this I have raked in along the 
side of my mountain road. Another plant 
that furnished a great amount of seed that 
I threw to the winds down the sides of my 
mountain was the Hesperis or Sweet Rocket. 
I have yet to see the results of these 
plantings. But I have used Asclepias, the 
ordinary Butterfly Weed, Violets and an- 
ual Larkspur; also same Forget-me-nots in 
a small stream that leads away from a 
spring. 
Mrs. Marran A. McApow, (N. C.) 


1 
cnoice 


GROWING PINEAPPLE IN THE HOUSE 


Answering Miss Bertha Hehr, (N. D.), 
February issue: 

Why waste time in such efforts. Yes, 
by building a nice little hothouse at a cost 
of possibly as little as $2,000, and employ- 
ing an expert English gardener for about, 
say, $1,800 per year, Pineapples could 
probably be had in about 18 months after 
planting the crowns (which would have to 
be imported.) 

A wealthy Englishman who married 4 
friend of mine, was boasting of the fine 
“Pines” they grew in English ‘“pineries.” 
To which she replied: “Yes, at a guinea a 
piece.” 

An ornamental plant, somewhat resembl- 
ing the Ananassa (Pineapple) is Pandanus 
Veitchii, or the variegated Screw Pine. 
Dreer offers it. It grows quite easily and 
is much more desirable than any Pineapple 
plant which could be grown from the 
crown. 

Grorce S. Wooprurr, (Iowa). 


IDENTITY OF VERBENA 

Answering Mrs. Frank J. Long, (\is.): 

The Verbena wanted for naming 5 yunds 
like the description of “Ozford Beauty. 
Catalogs used to list it, but I do not see it 
now. I used to grow it. It is very saus& 
factory. 

Mrs. Susm E. CADWALLADER, (| !4. 





EDELWEISS FROM SEED 


Frank Nauman wants to know where he 
can get seed of Edelweiss. Amonz other 


seedsmen this may be had from % H. 
Shumway, Rockford, Il. 
seedsmen also catalogue it. 


Mrs. Wm WERTS, a. ) 


Numerous other 
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UT FLOWERS FOR MARKET 
Answering Emma Schultz, (Nebr.), Feb- 


rmuary sue: ; : 
These Glads are good: Pink,—Catherime 

Coleman, Evelyn Kirtland, and Richard 

Diener. Yellow,—golden Measure, Souve- 


Schwaben and Golden Dream. Laven- 


adi Rerty Snow, a new variety; Mrs. F. 
0. Peters, and America. White,—Peace, 
Vaughans White, and Carmen Sylva. 
Cream Viagara. 

Dahlias sell well, especially for funerals 
and the favorite colors seem to be white, 
Javend and purple shades. Some good 
white ones are: Jean Kerr, Gladys Sher- 


wood, Mrs. Ethel F. T. Smith. Lavender,— 
Mrs. Edna Spencer, Dee Dee, and Mrs. 
Blinor Martin. Pink,—Fordhook Erecta, 
Jerseys Beauty, Margaret Masson, Mrs. I. 


De Ver Warner, Yankee Queen, Harry 
Maver, Margaret Woodrow Wilson. 
Would say that Painted Daisy, also 


Shasta Daisy are good cut flowers to sell, 
as are Delphiniums. 

For early blooms, perennial Sweet Wil- 
liam is good as it is usually in bloom by 
the last of May. Gaillardia is good too, 
although later. Marigolds and Zinnias are 
lasting flowers, Dianthus is a good flower 
for using alone or in a mixed bouquet. 

Mrs. F. Branum, (Ind.) 


WANTS TO GROW GERANIUMS AND BEGONIAS 
FOR SALE 

Answering H. Casson, 
issue: 

Cuttings are rooted in sand—no fer- 
tilizer, unless a small quantity of wood- 
loam. After they are rooted, repot, in 
good soil. Do not keep soil too wet. Ger- 
aniums require a great deal of air, and a 
winter temperature just above freezing. In 
this way only the markings of the leaves 
come out,—the stems are red, and it is a 
very decorative, and beautiful plant. 

Plants from a _ semi-tropical climate 
grow when it rains, and rest when it is 
dry. Therefore, they can be regulated, and 
made to bloom by this plan. 


Mrs. W. F. Reape, +N. C.) 


(La.), February 


MAKING SEEDLINGS GROW STOCKY 


Answering a New Hampshire reader: 

Seedlings in order to be grown stocky 
must be raised at a comparatively low 
temperature, 60 to 70 degrees preferable. 
Most seedlings should be transplated when 
young. 

When giving this first transplanting, set 
them as deep as the first leaf. If they 
were spindly before, that fault will then 
be eliminated, and it will give them a 
fresh, stocky start. 

The plants I set in cold frame, I do 
not set too deeply, but keep the ground 
level near the glass. Then they do not 
need to reach for the light. This is one 
reason why Seedings grow spindly. Stocky 
plants can be had by pinching out the tops 
when six inches high. 


RicHarp Hauck, (Wis.) 





CACTUS TROUBLE 
_Dora Whobrey, (Mo.), asks about 
Crown of Thorns,” which is a Euphorbia, 
not a Cactus. 
Have one of which I am really proud. I 


keep mine indoors all the year around. It 
has been blooming since beginning of 
Nover ber, and is fairly well leafed out. 
The ly time mine seems to shed leaves 
1s Just before it begins to bloom. Have 
i trained on a small vine trellis. At 
blooming time, I fertilize about once a 
Mont! with either a commercial liquid fer- 
tilizer, or with a liquid cow manure 
Preparation. 


Betty Scumaiprt, (IIl.) 
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High Ridged Roof Gives Character * 


By Architects’ Small House Service 


the design of this house. The ridge 

pole is high, which makes it possible 
to get rooms in the second story. The long 
sweep of the roof is interrupted by the 
dormer with four windows and by the high- 
pitched gable over the vestibule. The door- 
way is the focal point of interest on the 
first floor. 

The exterior is a reflection of the English 
style, but it is a true modern American 
home. It illustrates how good design and 
practical planning with economical con- 
struction can be made to accord. 

A large, well-lighted living room with 
fireplace is a feature of the first floor. The 
window which lights the stair landing is 
really in this room, as the stairs are open; 
the wide opening into the dining room adds 
to the apparent size of both living and din- 
ing rooms. Double French doors lead to 
the sunporch. Windows on two sides insure 
cross ventilation for the kitchen. 

Such an abundance of closet space is sel- 
dom found in: house of this size. It is a 
question if a house can ever have enough 
closets to satisfy a woman, but surely the 
five closets and the big storage room on the 
second floor should content the mistress of 
this home. 


T th roof plays an important part in 


Bureau of the United States, Inc. 


Construction: Wood frame, exterior finish 
of wood siding, 45 foot lot. The house 
shown here was built from a reversed plan. 
The plan as shown is designed to face south 
or west, it can be reversed for other facings. 


* Questions addressed to the paper will be 
answered by the Architects’ Small House 
Service Bureau of the United States, Inc., 
controlled by the American Institute of 
Architects and indorsed by the department of 
commerce, United States government. Inclose 
self-addressed, stamped envelope for reply. 





The careful attention of all readers is 
requested to the editorial pages of this 
magazine, because they carry important 
lessons of life and practical suggestions 
based on a very complete and thorough 
experience. You may not agree with all 
the things the editor tells you, but analyze 
his suggestions. 

Much talk of depression these days 
makes one feel depressed; but we need 
not delude ourselves into believing that 
everything is just as it should be. Better 
agree that at least a few things are out 
of joint, and lend a hand in any way we 
ean, to better them. 


































































GROWING ZINNIAS 

In reply to Fred Reigel, (Ill.): ; 
Any one who has been stung three times 
with Zinnias at $1.00 a pkg. needs some- 
one to give a helping hand. 

I have grown Zinnias with wonderful 
success for several years, and I never paid 
over 25¢ a pkg. for seeds. 

I know of no flower easier to grow, and 
none that makes a more striking display, 
than a bed of brilliant-colored double Zin- 
nias, grown to perfection. 

I plant my seed in the open ground as 
soon as it is warm enough, and transplant 
into permanent bed. I usually have a bed 
containing about 300 plants. Set them 








Mrs, Proudfit among her Zinnias 


18 inches apart each way and then pull 
out every plant that comes single. (There 
won’t be many if you have good seed.) If 
you want to grow a few extra-fancy 
flowers, disbud and leave only three or 
four buds on one plant, and you can grow 
some beauties. 

Zinniag are sun-worshipers, do best in 
direct sun. Give plenty of water and cul- 
tivation, with the accent on the latter. I 
use sheep manure and bone meal for fer- 
titlizer. I think many people pick their 
Zinnias too soon. I often have flowers 
last the whole season, getting larger and 
thicker all the time. They change color 
as they get older, making them more beau- 
tiful. 

Mrs, Epira A. Proupritr, (Wash. ) 


MILDEW ON BEGONIA 

Answering Mrs. A. M. Ginder, ( Penna.) : 
It reads to me like nests of Mealy bugs. 
To rid a plant of them, take off all the 
nests, as they shed water; then spray or 
wash the plant with a strong solution of 
Ivory soap, or Black Leaf Forty. 


Mrs. Susre E. CADWALLADER, (Ia.) 


ENGLISH IVY ON SOUTH PORCH 


Mrs. H. M. Packard, Texas, has English 
Ivy on a south porch and complains that 
it is not doing well. 

It never will do well in such a sun- 
burned position, and particularly in Texas 
with its hot climate. I was raised in Eng- 
land, where this vine is at its best. It 
needs shade and a cool damp climate. If 
Mrs. Packard moves her vine to the north, 
and plants a sunlover such as Wisteria, 
Clematis, or Trumpet Vine, on her south 
porch, she will have better results. 


Mavup CHEGWIDDEN, (Utah) 


TIME TO TRANSPLANT COLUMBINE 
Ansering Mrs. J. J. Morrisey, (Ill.), in 
August issue: 

Columbine and Bleeding Heart should 
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not be transplanted in June. Bleeding 
Heart is best transplanted in the Fall, or 
it may be moved very early in the Spring, 
and the same is true of Columbines. 

Spring transplanting of both, if not 
done very early, robs one of that season’s 
blooms. 

Mrs. H. F. Stewart, (Kans.) 


PAPERWHITE NARCISSUS AFTER BLOOMING 

Mrs. L. L. Smith (N. Y.) will never be 
able to have her Paperwhite Narcissus 
bulbs bloom a second time. The following 
year, no matter how carefully the bulbs 
are kept, she will only get green leaves. 


Maup CHEGWIDDEN, (Utah) 


PESTS ON VERBENA 


On page 305 of the June issue is an in- 
quiry of Mrs. W. A. Gates, (Mo.,) who has 
a Verbena plant which is apparently at- 
tacked by the white fly. This can be easily 
overcome with a spraying or two of Super- 


Aphist . 
laa M. G. Lewis, ( Penna.) 


GARDENIA DOES NOT BLOOM 


Answering J. J. McHugh, (Md.), Febru- 
ary issue: 

Your Gardenia is too highly fertilized. 
I had the same experience, and finally 
threw my plant away. They grow wild in 
the eastern part of the state of North 
Carolina. 

They need a soil mostly sand, and very 
little fertilizer. A poor soil, one lady said, 
is necessary.» 

Mrs. W. F. Reape, (N. C.) 


VIOLA OR HEARTSEASE 


In the March issue I find information 
wanted about the old flower Heartsease, 
and many other names. One is a small 
Pansy listed as Viola or Tufted Pansy. I 
remember seeing it as a child, and wanting 
other colors. I have for a number of 
years sent to six or seven different seed- 
men and purchased plants; they have not 
the “staying” habit like the old ones. I 
have two different colors of these, and a 
mass of them is beautiful in early Spring 
and if not allowed to seed will continue 
blooming until hot weather comes. 


Mrs. Louisa SCHWARZ, ( Kans.) 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS AS RAT BAIT 


Last Fall I cut a large bunch of small 
Pompom Chrysanthemums late one after- 
noon, intending to send them to a friend 
in the hospital the following morning. I 
put them in the cellar overnight and when 
I went for them the next morning all that 
was left of them was stems. I repeated 
the performance the next day, with the 
same result. 

That night I baited a rat trap with the 
usual cheese bait, but the rat didn’t bite— 
preferring its meal of Chrysanthemums. 
Then I baited a trap with a Chrysanthe- 
mum flower, and the rat was caught. 

We are not bothered with rats or mice 
only in the Fall when they come in from 
the fields, so the Chrysanthemum is a 
God-send to us, as it blooms at the right 
time. 

E. Strincer, (N. J.) 


SPRAY FOR HOUSE ORANGE PLANTS 


Answering John H. Lohr, ( Penna.) : 

Scale insects must be scrapped off as 
there is no kind of wash which will pene 
trate their shell. Use a brush or a cloth 
and rub them off. Then wash thoroughly 
with a strong decoction of Ivory soap or 
Black Leaf 40. Examine plants carefully 
from time to time for any scale which has 
hatched from eggs, and repeat the dose as 
necessary. 

Mrs. Susie E. CADWALLADER, (Ia.) 
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PETUNIAS COME TRUE FROM SLIP 
Someone asked a question about propa- 
gating Petunias. The slips come true, 
but the seeds do not. Be sure and save 
the weakest yellow seedlings for they are 
the choicest. 
Mercy M. Cox, (Vt.) 


IDENTITY OF VINE 

Answering W. Schulz, (Ill.), February 
issue: 

The Vine you 
Trumpet Creeper. 
commonly grown: 

Bignonia Capreolata, Trumpet Vine, or 
the Cross Vine of the South. 

Campsis Chinensis, Tecoma grandiflora, 
Bignonia Chinensis, or Chinese Trumpet 
Creeper. 

Campsis Radicans, Tecoma _ radicans, 
Bignonia Radicans, Trumpet Creeper or 
Trumpet Honeysuckle. 

All have orange-scarlet trumpet flowers 
and climb by aerial rootlets. 


N. M. Gris, (Ohio) 


saw was evidently a 
There are three of thes: 


GROWING CLEMATIS DAVIDIANA 


In answer to Mrs. W. L. McLaughlin, 
(i. x}'s 

I have grown Clematis Davidiana for 
several years and find it very easy to grow, 
as well as very hardy. It can be grown as 
a small shrub in the foreground of. a 
landscape planting; or as I think it is 
really better, as a shrubby perennial in the 
background of a border planting. It will 
grow as high as five feet and in August 
will have masses of fragrant blue flowers 
shaped very much like Hayacinth flowers. 
A planting of this Clematis and the tall 
late-pink Phlox of the hardy variety, is 
a good combination; and with Auratum 
Lilies among them, or in front with hardy 
Asters for still later blooming, make a 
perfect border picture. This Clematis is 
carried in stock by several nurseries 
among them being Wayside Gardens at 
Mentor, Ohio. 

A large plant taken up can be divided 
into several pieces and any stalk showing a 
little root can be set in a nursery row to 
develop into a plant large enough for 
border planting. This shrub is also lovely 
in a rock garden;—that is, of course, if 
the rock garden is large enough to admit 
the planting of shrubs. If pinched back it 
can be kept from growing out of bounds. 


Miss Emma E. Swanson, (Minn.) 


TO PRESERVE FLOWERS 

Answering Miss Stewart, (Md.) : 

I pick fresh flowers, lay or stand them 
on a layer of dry sifted sand, sift on 
enough sand to cover, and keep in a dry 
place for several weeks. 

In removing the sand, I tear off sides of 
the box and let sand sift off. Zinnias are 
especially fine and I have a spray of Lark- 
spur for over a year and the color is good 
yet. 

Miss J. R. Trrrany, (Mich.) 


ROOTING CUTTINGS' OF SHRUBS IN WATER 

Answering Mrs. Wm. Godfrey, (S. C.), 
March issue: 

I find the early Spring is a good time to 
make shrub cuttings. The common Pussy 
Willow will root quickly in water. root- 
lets coming from nodes as well as the cut 
end. Other shrubs I have had good luck 
with are: Forsythia, Azalias, Andromeda, 
Scotch Heather, Sweet Pepper, Lilac, Dog- 
wood, Snowdrop Bush, and Dwarf Willow. 
All these seemed to root quicker by cutting 
diagonally at the node and cutting off any 
small branches which would be submerged 
under water. 

R. H. Leg, (R. I.) 
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IDENTITY OF DEVIL’S PAINT BRUSH 
Answering Mrs. J. J. Morrisey, (Ill.): 
The Devil’s Paint Brush is not the same 

as Lobelia cardinalis; as that is the Car- 
dinal flower. 

It has a flower-stalk like the Larkspur, 
only much shorter. Nor is it the Aralia, 
yw Devil’s Walking Stick; as that is a 
shrub with spines up and down the trunk, 
and with leaves only at the top. 

The Latin name of the Devil’s Paint 

Brush is Hieracium aurantiacum. Its other 
,ommon names are: Orange Hawk Weed, 
nd Grim, the Collier. 
-. The flower resembles the fall Dandelion, 
only it differs in color and the stem and 
leaves are hairy. It belongs to the same 
family as the Dandelion, Thistle, Asters, 
ete., and has a milky sap. 

It increases by means of runners. More 
technical information can be found in 
Gray’s Manual of Botany. 


Miss M. B. Hupparp, (N. H.) 


FLOWERS FOR BORDER 


Answering Wm. G. Bremer, 
November issue: 

Have you tried the dwarf Ageratum in 
blue and white; and the Liliput, dwarf- 
double French Mangolds? I saw one walk 
bordered with pink Phlox Drummondi, and 
it was lovely; it was so different; or the 
mixed colors are also fine. 

The dwarf small-flowering Petunias are 
easy to grow and free flowering, but might 
exceed the height mentioned. Verbenas are 
lovely too. 

In a dry, sunny situation, Portulacas are 
dazzling in their brightness. Lobelia is a 
bit harder to grow, but a dainty thing, espe- 
cially in blue and white. 


Moruer BEE, (Vt.) 


(Penna.), 


GROWING LUPINES 


Answering Mary Dallas, (Penna.), No- 
vember issue: 

The soil is probably limestone and 
Lupines need one that is slightly acid. A 
very little ammonia sulphate dug around 
the outside edge of the plants will help. 
Mine were slowly fading out of sight until I 
tried this, and so far it has proved won- 
derful. 

Mrs. FRANK Hiscock, (N. Y.) 


BLEEDING HEART HARDY IN MINNESOTA 


Answering Robert L. Franklin, (IIl.), 
December issue: 


The Bleeding Heart grows without diffi- 
culty in central Minnesota and it seems to 
be about as hardy as the Peony. I have 
seen large plants doing well, and young 
plants too for that matter, without any 
Winter protection whatever. 


Wru1aM H. Boy eg, (Minn.) 


QUESTIONS ABOUT HYBRIDIZING 
Answering E. W. Berg, (Mich.) : 


Luther Burbank wrote a set of books 
that is said to cover this subject 
thoroughly. I am sure that Mr. Berg could 
obtain all the information he needs on this 
subject from this set; and, undoubtedly, 
& great deal additional valuable informa- 
tion. When this work was brought to my 
attention, it appealed to me very strongly, 
but the price was much beyond my limit. 
Mr. Berg might feel the same way, but he 
could probably obtain the books from his 
local library. Information about the set 
could be obtained from the state agricul- 
tural college, or from Stark Brothers of 
Louisiana, Missouri. Also information 
about hybridizing could be obtained from 
the agricultural college of his state. 

I have done a little hybridizing and am 
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now eagerly awaiting the blooms on two 
Fuchsias. The hand pollination should be 
done before any pollen is naturally ac- 
quired. When the Fuchsia blossom first 
opens there is no pollen on the stamens. 
At this time or even just before the flower 
has opened, remove the stamens, and then, 
or perhaps a little later if the pistil does 
not seem mature enough, apply the pollen 
from the selected other flower. I simply 
cut off the stamens and rub them against 
the pistil, but I believe that experienced 
hybridizers use watch crystals or other 
utensils on which to gather the pollen, and 
small soft artists’ brushes for the gather- 
ing and spreading. After the pollenating, 
the treated blossom is often covered to 
protect from interference by undesired pol- 
len. These coverings range all the way 
from heavy paper or cloth bags to loops of 
fine tissue paper, depending on the strength 
of the flower stem. In many cases the 
covering may not be necessary. When I 
covered my Fuchsias they all fell off, so 
I put on an extra heavy coating of pollen 
and trusted to that. I noticed that shortly 
after the pollen was applied the pistil 
shriveled. But I certainly would not rely 
on any pistil with stamens on which pol- 
len had already formed. 


Louis A. SANCHEZ, (Calif.) 


COLORING MATERIAL FOR FLOWERS 


Answering Mrs. A. M. Turner, (Texas) : 

The coloring we use to color flowers is 
an absorbing dye. We dissolve it in water, 
then place the flowers you wish to dye into 
the solution and place them in the sun, it 
will hasten absorption. The dye will be 
absorbed by the stem as if it was water. 

When the flowers have attained their de- 
sired color, remove them. The more fleshy 
the stems the easier it is to dye them. 


I have dyed Calla Lilies, Jonquils and 


Hyacinths. Orange is used for Halloween 
and red for Christmas. The dye is hard to 
obtain. 


LAWRENCE C. ELLERY, (N. H.) 
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We hope that PROSPERITY is on the way! 
We KNOW that it’s time to plant 


IRIS - PHLOX 
DELPHINIUMS 


100 Iris, at least 27 choice named varieties 
(not labeled) $5.00. 


15 Iris, 12 Delphiniums, 12 Phlox, $5.00. 
12 Iris, 12 Delphiniums, 8 Peonies, $5.00. 


GEO. N. SMITH 
171 Cedar St., Wellesley Hills, Mass. 














FINE IRISES Seat ior ut Sone que list - 

ng a e finest Iris, 
both Standard Varieties and Novelties, and many un- 
usual Beardless Species and Hybrids, from the three 
inch Dwarfs to the enormous new Louisiana Species that 
have just been discovered. These new Species are fine 
for the pool or water garden, and also do well in the 
perennial border. Special collections at low prices. Now 
is the best time to plant Bearded Iris, so write at once. 


ROYAL IRIS GARDENS 
J. C. Nicholls, Jr. Camillus, N. Y. 





TULIPS AND HYACINTHS 
DIRECT FROM HOLLAND 


Our new, complete, beautifully illustrated 1 cata- 
logue containing sil’ strains of tulips in’ Hundreds ef 
varieties and . Crocus, Scilla’s Miscel- 

us and Mad Lilies will be sent free on demand. 
erg” Dricws are for the finest quality only and mest 


Bulte shipped? b. New York reigh' 
.0.b. cars New . duty and f t, 
- _*, oe York to Gatiaation ‘7 

ties of clearing, etc., taken —_ 
Prices for the best European Gladioli on application. 


are care of by us. 
J. Heemskert, Sassenheim, c/o P. van Deursen, Holland 








NOTEWORTHY ‘wv {#11 prices on heavy graded 3, 4 


and 5 yr. old specimen grade plants. 


Pink flowering Dogwood—2, 3 and 4 ft at.. $1. 
Japanese flowering Cherries—2, 3, 4, 5 and spipdataciond 


Chinese ‘Fiowering “Crabe—3, 4,°5, 6,7 feat. $0 ber fe 
French Hybrid Lilacs—2, 3, 4, 5, 6 ft. at. per ft 


Send for our list of all true to name varieties, 


KINGSVILLE NURSERIES, INC. 
Kingsville, Maryland 





WASHINGTON BULBS 


Early Ordering Secures Top Quality at Lower Prices 


For advertising purposes we offer the following Garden 
Collection of superior Fall Bulbs: 

12 Red Hyacinths, 12 Blue Hyacinths, 12 White Hyacinths, 
12 Early Tulips, 12 Double Tulips, 12 Cotta Tulips, 
12 Darwin Tulips, 12 Parrot Tulips, 12 Blue Crocus, 12 
White Crocus, 12 Striped Crocus, 12 Yellow Crocus, 
total 144 bulbs prepaid for $2.25. Half of this collection, 
72 bulbs, prepaid $1.25. 


WASHINGTON BULB CO. Sumner, Wash. 








ALL WEATHER PLANT MARKER 
(7S VARIETY-NAME ]  ardeners as" well as 


rs , the 
i most practical and eco- 








nomical marker. Simply write name on with 

China marking pencil. For Roses, Peonies, Iris, 
Gladiolus, Evergreens, etc. 
Garden. Prepaid Prices: 
50—$3 


CARSON R. STEWART, Burg Hill, Ohio 


Ideal for the Rock 
§ —— 25—$1.75; 


& 


~ 








SONGS, $5.55 Iris Collection 


BRUNO — CANDLELIGHT — CARDINAL 
FRIEDA MOHR — KANSAS — LABOR 
MIDGARD — OPHELIA — WM. MOHR 


SOUV. M. GAUDICHAU 
One each, labeled, $5.55, prepaid. 


J. D. LONG Boulder, Colorado 








PLANT PEONIES 
FOR PERMANENT BEAUTY 


Prices never so low for good varieties 
Send for list of special offers 


STEMBEL GARDENS 
Boswell, Ind. R. 2 














NEW GARDEN FILE 


Your Own Attractive Reference 
Book on Gardens and Gardening 


One of handiest “helps’’ ever designed for those 
who love gardens . . keeps in order articles on 
gardening that you clip from magazines, news- 
apers, seed catalogs, government bulletins, etc. 
ou always know where th are . - Teady 
for reference at any time. eparate pockets for 
various subjects. Opens like accordion. Durably 
bound in green, rose or blue silk grain chintz, 
decorated with colored print, or in black with hand 
painted garden design, 10x12% inches, $3.75. 
Order direct, enclosing check or money order. Use 
coupon below. We deliver postpaid. Money back 
if not satisfied. 


SAMUEL WARD MFG. CO., Dept. C 
37 Melcher St., Boston, Mass. 


I enclose check (money order) fo 3.75 f 
Garden File, color..........++.-. If not ened can 
return it and you will refund my money. 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee ee eee ee ee eee eee 
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FRINGED GENTIAN 


Among our hundreds of kinds of North 
American Ferns and Wild Flowers to 
offer this autumn, we have over 3000 
plants of the Fringed Gentian. Pot 
grown plants ready to plant now—at 50c 
each, $5.00 per dozen. 


Our new catalog will be sent you on 
request. 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 


Box FG Putney, Vermont 
“Grown In Vermont, It’s Hardy” 


















57 QUALITY BULBS 


1982 catalogue of Tulips, Hyacinths, and 
any Other Miscellaneous ibs. All of 
e@ Finest Quality. For Fall Planting. 

Now Ready. Delivery F.O.B.—N. Y. or 

Los Angeles. No trouble with documents 

or permits. 


P. de JAGER & SONS 
Heiloo-Holland 


North American Office: 
616 Harbour Commission Bidg., Dept. @ 
Toronto, Canada 


Agents Wanted: Special Terms to Garden Clubs 


SEMPERVIVUMS 
HENS AND CHICKENS 

14 Different Varieties, $3.00, Postpaid 
FREE — Unusual! booklet on Rock Gardens, 
Alpines, Sempervivums, Sedums and Hardy 
Perennials. 

STRECKER’S 

Rochester, N. Y. 








508 St. Paul Street 








Peonies Pay Fine Profits 


From both Flowers and Roots. Our 21st An- 
nual Catalog tells you how. We grow only 
the Best of the Old and New Varieties, and 
offer them to you at Attractive Prices. 


HARMEL PEONY COMPANY, 
Berlin, Maryland 














it ee want BETTER PAN- 
- S than your neighbors, 


THE OREGON 














FINE VARIETIES OF 


25 IRISES, LABELED, $] 


inciting, ciumnete Mme. Gaudichau, the gigantic Do- 

minion pus and the rest of equal merit. Cata- 

log geting over 350 choicest Irises, each one an out- 

standing rgain, sent free. 

Jardin des Iris, 128 Roseneath, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 








A. P. BONVALLET 
& CO. 


Growers of fine gladioli 
for the cut flower and seed 
house trade. 


WICHERT, ILLINOIS 
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TRANSPLANTING SMALL EVERGREENS 
Answering Lillian Bailey, (Va.): 
Small Everygreens are most apt to live 

and thrive if transplanted in the Fall. 
Dig holes in new location to the same 
depth that the trees had been growing, 
being sure to have the holes plenty large 
enough for holding the roots without 
cramping. 

Wet the Evergreens to be transplanted 
sufficiently so that the soil will adhere to 
their roots. Lift with care and replant at 
once. Water thoroughly, give shade from 
sun if it should be unseasonably hot, never 
allow the soil to dry out, and protect from 
wind during several months following. 


Mary C. SHaw, (Calif.) 


ANTS DAMAGE DAHLIAS 


Answering R. L. Kunzman, September, 
1931 issue, Ants on Dahlia plants: 


I had quite an aggravation trying to 
rid my Dahlia garden of large black Ants, 
but was very successful with tobacco dust, 
which I used on Chrysanthemum plants to 
rid them of black aphis. I read in a garden 
book at one time that tobacco dust was 
good to rid ground of Ants, and used it 
liberally; with the result that where there 
were formerly millions of Ants, I would 
now have to use a microscope to find one. 
Spread the tobacco dust all over the plants 
and the ground, and I assure you that the 
Ants will leave the premises for good. 


E. STRINGER, (N. J.) 


TROUBLE WITH SNAPDRAGONS 
Answering Mrs. R. C. Nisbet, (Iowa): 


Keep your plants thrifty. Strong, vigor- 
ous growth will repel such attacks. Cer- 
tain practices will aid in this, such as 
early planting, which brings the flowers 
into bloom before extreme hot weather; 
ground watering only, which should be 
done in the earlier part of the day; des- 
truction of all weakly plants, and removal 
of affected leaves. 


Howarp S. Pierce, (Md.) 


CUT FLOWERS FOR MARKET 


Answering Emma Schultz, (Nebr.), Feb- 
ruary issue: 

Will give you a list of flowers that I 
have found popular for cut flower trade. 
Among the annuals such flowers as Sweet 
Peas, Asters, Calendulas, Snapdragons, 
Stocks, Larkspur, Scabiosa, Salpiglossis 
and Centaurea, sell very readily. 

As for Dahlias and Glads, the kinds that 
do best in your own locality would be the 
ones to choose from. The Regal Lily is 
rather too-heavily scented to be used as 
indoor decorations. From the list of. per- 
ennials I use the kinds with a fairly long 
stem and that possess good keeping quality 
when cut. 

And last, don’t forget the “fillers”; the 
annual and perennial Gypsophilas, Artem- 
isia (Silver King) also the Ferns. 


Mrs. W. V. Cries, (Ohio) 


ST. MARTIN’S RHUBARB 
Answering J. C. Hudson, (Me.): 


I am not familiar with Rhubarb St. Mar- 
tin; but can easily say that R. Victoria is 
a very good strain. The stalks are very 
heavy and are a deep red combined with a 
sweet flavor, which makes it a market gar- 
deners favorite. It is a medium-early 
variety. I imagine the se you refer to 
is the old standard R. innaeus, the 
earliest of all varieties. A light applica- 
tion of Nitrate of Soda at the start of 
growth and another when well advanced 
will be beneficial. 


LAWRENCE C. Extery, (N. H.) 
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PEONIES 
and 
ORIENTAL POPPIES 


Our catalog contains an interesting list of 
the better and newer varieties of these two 
outstanding flowers. 


Such Items as Lula A. Neeley, the world’s 
finest red poppy, of which we have the orig- 
inator’s stock, Enchantress and Cavalier 
among the > * and Aviateur Lin h, 
Odile, Dr. i . Neeley among the es 
are just an indication of the type of wasies 
ties you may expect to find on our list and 
which you will not find in the stock of 
most growers. 
Of course we have the older favorites, too 
and at much lower prices than in former 
years, so it will pay you to buy liberally 
this season. The quality of the roots is, 
of course, in keep Ree the high standard 
of the varieties we list. 

A request will bring our 

catalog without charge. 


AUGLAIZE GARDENS 
162 Boyd Avenue, Van Wert, Ohio 

















NEW LOUISIANA IRIS 
- For your garden—For your pool. 
Special collections $3.50 up. 

Free Catalogs. Free Instructions. 


Water Gardening, Aquaria, 
Vivaria, etc. 
Southern 7 Suoety Co., Ine, 


e 
517 Decatur St., New Orleans, La. 











Better Blooming Bulbs 


HEBERLING’S GLADIOLUS, Inc. 
CORN BELT GROWN 


Fall Price list will offer Solveig, Wasaga, 
Picardy, Pelegrina, Frilled Champion, and 
many other outstanding new varieties. 
Prices reasonable, service prompt. Worth 
— — to send your name and ad- 
ress to 


J. H. HEBERLING, Easton, Ill, U. 8S. A. 














mGarden Digest 







i garden 1 of all gar- 

den i —— me it La 

{oles of lasting scores of 

~ a bale- 
swam jtins. Garden Digest is your private 
ideas on “4 

‘ment. Sample 10 cents. One 


tien, $1. : 
ifen, “pinata? bres Oak Lone 
Pleasantville, New York. 











Huntington’s 1932 Catalogue 


Again leads in presenting the finest 


ine, perenn and annual seeds, 
selected erennial plants, bulbs, 
shrubs, and roses. 


RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO 
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ECONOMICAL SHOWERS FOR LATE 
SUMMER AND FALL DRY SPELLS. 





25c. each 


—or five for a dollar. We pay postage. 
(35c and $1.25 west of the Mississippi.) 
Will fit any lawn hose coupling. A wide 
be fine or coarse. Will not rust. Can be placed at 
all angles. (With T. joints a half-dozen can 
placed on one length of hose.) Can be spiked in- 
stantly anywhere in the garden or on the grounds— 
a sharp pointed meta] stake. Send 25 cents for one, 
postpaid, or five for a dollar. 


L. 8. SCOVA, Box 666-C, Pleasantville, N. Y. 
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DREER’S 
AUTUMN CATALOG 


lists the more popular and desirable 
bulbs for rock gardens and choicest 
varieties of Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Narcissi, etc., for indoor culture or 
planting in the garden. Also seeds 
and plants “ Hardy Perennials for 
fall planting 


Mailed early in September to customers 
of record. {f not on our list, write for 
free copy. 


HENRY A. DREER 


Dept. L-1 1306 Spring Garden 8t. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

















YELLOWS TO BRIGHTEN IRIS 
enemigos 


magnificence, Sungod, Prairie 
Gold; for rare blended ad, beauty. a ~ ay Rm “0 
old Gold, Eupho For yr gos 
oa Coronation, 


ing’ Giant Kin 
D’Or (Golden Rain). All $9.50 Postpaid. 


HILL IRIS & PEONY FARM 
Lafontaine, Kans. 

















Write Teday for Free Bulb Book 


{}Y JAMES VICKS, 412 Pleasant St. 
‘M/ Rochester,N.Y. “The Flower City” 








Rock Garden Seeds 


12 Varieties of choice Rock Garden Seeds. Each 

packet imprin with full description of plant and 
bultural directions. Slip a Dollar Bill into an en- 
velope and mail to us with your name and Teceive 
this ‘‘$2.10 value postage paid by return mail.’’ 


CURT UNVERHAU, Hicksville, L. I., N. Y. 











BREE IRIS 


CATALOG 
Listing 400 prize-winning varieties sent free 


upon request. A».7 ye today! apis ship to 
every atte ou repay all postage. nt now! 
1oNAL IRIS GARDENS 


Bryan, OMe seamen Oregon 








SUMMER 


CACTUS Prices 


10 Miniature Cacti Postpaid $i. a: 20 amented | 

ing size Postpaid $2.50. 4 assorted 

can bowl to plant them in, Post 1! 00” ‘ts Cacti 

suitable for Rockery or Window y $5.00 Express 

Collect. Paci 3 Resurrection P. 4 and Catalog 
25¢ Postpaid. 7 
DESERT PLANT CO. 

Sta. A, Box 95 El Paso, Tex. 








SEABROOK 
GLADIOLUS 


Over 300 varieties, not including our trial 
oe, of hundreds of new seedlings, of 

ose better grown gladiolus bulbs at very 
attractive prices. 


Write for our Retail Catalog and Whole- 
sale List. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 


New England’s Popular Gladiolus Farm 
Seabrook, New Hampshire 











Flow ew SHrowew 


ANTS ON PEONIES 

Answering A. Chellberg, (IIl.): 

Let them alone. They clean off the ooz- 
ing syrup which would make the buds 
dirty, sticky and messy. I have had 
Peonies by the thousands, and Ants by the 
tens of thousands. If the Ants ever hurt 
the Peonies for me, or ever hurt any other 
plant, I never found it out yet. 


Another statement about Ants: They 
are constantly destroying other insects 
that do do damage. 

BENJAMIN hae, (Mo.) 
BABY ROSES 
Answering Edna Lynch, (Ore.), April 


issue: 

The original Baby Rambler, Madame 
Norbert Levasseur, may be obtained from 
any regular Rose Grower (not florists), 
along with many varieties of this Dwarf 
class. Double flowers are deformities and 
seldom come from seed of many plants; 
Peonies, for instance. 


Gro. S. Wooprurr, (Iowa) 


INFORMATION ABOUT ROSE GENTIAN 


Answer to Mrs. H. C. York, (New 
York) : 

Bailey gives the Rose Gentian as very 
rare, growing only in the Alps, where the 
Blue Gentian is best known. In England 
and France the Blue Gentian is propagated 
by runners or stolons, very easily, in rich 
soil with some sand. The seeds are very 
slow to germinate; often requiring a year 
or more. 

Mrs. JoHN F. Monroe, (Ga.) 


FLOWERS TO FOLLOW TULIPS 
Answering Mrs. N. H. Bailey, (Kans.) : 
The following plants are satisfactory for 

use after Tulips. Sow Ageratum browallia 
(especially the blue); Larkspur, the 
variety named “Exquisite”—a clear shell- 
pink, is beautiful, or Petunias, which are 
very desirable as they will self sew readily 
from year to year. Earlier blooms may 
be had by growing Petunias or Antir- 
rhinum (Snapdragons) and having them 
ready to transplant into the beds as soon 
as the Tulips finish blooming. 


Mrs. James F. Cooper, ( Mich.) 


PLAN FOR SMALL GREENHOUSE 


Answering Mrs. Gordon MacMillan, (P. 
E. I., Can.), April issue: 

Ask your bookseller for “Modern Green- 
house Construction, Heating and Equip- 
ment,” by R. T. Muller. In this book you 
will find the essentials used in Green- 
houses. Recommendations as to the suit- 
able locations, sizes to build, also for heat- 
ing, concisely related. 


Mrs. CHartes C. WHITLOCK, (N. Y.) 


DELPHINIUMS FROM CUTTINGS 
Answering Wm. Grant Smith, (Ind.): 
Would suggest that, if the parent plants 

are large enough, the roots be divided. 
By using this method the new plants will 
run true to color and will bloom the same 
season they are divided. I.have done this 
as late as July and had blooms in Septem- 
ber, although it is much better to make 
the divisions in early Spring or Fall, after 
blooming season. 


CHARLOTTE §. Cassipy, (N. Y.) 








JOHNNY-JUMP-UP 

Answering Ethel Mace, (Maine), March 
issue : 

I find this flower growing wild in the 
fields of Gloucester County, New Jersey, 
in the two latter colors specified, as well as 
in other colors. 


Mark L. C. Wixpg, (N. J.) 
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COOLEY’S 


August IRIS Bargains 


WHOPPING BIG RHIZOMES,—not ir- 
rigated nor fertilized,—the kind that 
make you have that broad smile when 
you open the package! Now is the time 


to plant. 
memmntit 
YOUR CHOICE OF ANY TEN 
FOR $2 


Aspyacie, yellow and chestnut. 
Asia, wonderful blend. 


Malesti sky blu . dvi ny “Seat. 
ic, ue an olet a ant. 
m, tall peach- icot. 


pir Gi -apri 
Mi Presby, canary and plum. 
Splendor, huge wine red. 


True Charm, tall white, edged blue. 

George vod, apricot and crimson. 

Susan Bliss, exquisite satiny pink. 

All labeled, well packed, and postpaid. 
See our ad in the “classified” section. 


Catalogue upon request. 


COOLEY’S GARDENS 
Silverton Oregon 





















BIRD-LORE MAGAZINE 
Tells all about Birds 4 = 


Edited by Frank M, Chap- 
man, curator Dept.Ornithology, 
Am. Museum Nat. History. How to ( 
study birds, build nesting boxes, feed- SB 
stands, baths. Color plate each issue. 
Sample cupy, ro cts. stamps. Circular free. 


Bird-Lore Magazine 


Box 687-9 Harrisburg, Pa. 


$1.60 « year 
(6 issues) 








The 
American Iris Society 


invites the flower world to join its organi- 
zation and receive the benefit of its Bulletins 
which are published quarterly in the interest 
of Iris growers. 


Annual membership $3.00 
Special Three Year membership $8.50 














The Glad Guide 


This little booklet is an effort to guide the fover lover 
to a better a: avpreciation. of the the Gladiolus. t contains 


their history, culture, useful tact, also an 
attempt to describe those. va varieties of proved merit 


for the home garden. 


THE FOSS HEATON GLAD GARDENS 
Creston, lowa 








ARE YOU ON OUR 


SUBSCRIPTION LIST? 
S 
FLOWER GROWER 
Albany, N. Y. 
Please enter 
subscriber. |! 


my mame as a 
enclose $2.00 for 


one year. 
FORIO. ccc ccccadccsenscccocosccces 
PUNO 5 i.pc tense os dceccdvocesscs 
OU 60nd00edcesanedsdantacnvedes ° 
2 years $3.50 3 years $4.50 
5 years $6.00 
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Classified Advertising Section 
FIFTEEN CENTS EACH :—Ambassadeur, Argynnis, Ban- 
RATE 120 PER WORD. Comms ate wones. | Suey Me Jaml ©. 2, erro. Comeniee, Chalice, 


Include initials, abbreviations and numbers, and in- 
cluding name and a 10c per word for three 
or more consecutive insertions using same copy. P. 
order for less than $2.00 per month accept 

in this department will be classified where w.. 
cable but accurate classification not promised. Ad- 
vertisements for this department must be in by the 
15th of the month. Cash with order. 











Bulbs 


10 each One Dollar. 
Dutch and Spanish 
M. Neulen, Box 85, 





CROCUS—5 named var.: ( 
CAMASSIA—50 bulbs One Dollar. 
Bulbous Iris, send for bargain list. 
Milwaukee, Ore. 








50 LARGE HOLLAND A fuss ofS 60 Fine 
Iris all colors $1.0) L a 
leck’s, 


Other Bargains. Write’ A. Pa x a 
Silver Glen, Plymouth, Indiana, 





ta TULIPS, 25 GRAPE HYACINTHS, 25 STAR 
OF BETHLEHEM, 15 Scillas, 15 Spanish Iris, 12 Dutch 
Iris, cat English Iris, 15 Camassias, six Lemon Lilies, 
six Madonna Lilies, 10 different Narcissus, five Oriental 
Poppies, six Mo ood, or ten packets Lily seed, 40c 
Postpaid. Any six items $2. Hundred Narcissus bulbs, 
by es collect, $1. Catalog. Joe Smith, Olympia, 





een BULBS. A good assortment for naturalizing, 
2 cents each. Named varieties, 3 cents each. Postpaid. 
Kimball Bulb Gardens, 264 E. 23rd St., Portland, Oregon. 


DAFFODIL NOVELTIES, ten bulbs, all different, all 
beautiful, $1.00. plus postage. Nadia Swett, Daffodil 
Specialist, Route 3, Beaverton, Oregon. 
AUGUST SPECIAL—Trumpet Daffodils, large bulbs, no 
Bushel—King Alfred $22.50, Golden Spur ‘Siz. 30, 
Victoria $15.00, Princeps $10.00. Dutch, Spani 














Dream, Duke York, Elaine, Evadne, Fedora, Folkwang, 
Gaudichau, Geo. Tribolet, Geo. Yeld, Harmony, Hesperis, 
Ideal, Jacquelline Guillot, Julia Marlow, King Karl, 
Leverrier, Lord Lamborne, Lord June, Lora, Magnifica, 
Majestic, Mary Gibson, Mary Orth, Medrano, Mrs. Hoyt. 
Mrs. Bowles, Mrs. Marion Cran, Nimbus, Ochracea, Odor- 
oloc, Opera, Palemon, Pioneer, Ramona, Rajput, Renee 
Cayeaux, Rheingauperle, Rialgar, Rose Madder, Semi- 
nole, Susan Bliss, Sweet Lavender, Taj Mahal, Tene- 
mang Rg Charm, 27 Avril, Tropic Seas, Valencia, Yel- 
ow Moon. 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS EACH :—Avatar, Apache, Aphro- 
dite, Amber, Belisaire, Bruno, Cameo, Centurion, Con- 
chobar, Delight, Duke Bedford, Eventide, Gabriel, Glam- 
our, Glowing Embers, Iduna, King Karl, Moonlight, Na- 
omi, Prairie Gold, Primrose, Princess Osra, Purple Haze, 
Reverie, Robt. Wallace, Santa Barbara, Sir Galahad, 
Vesper Gold, Wedgewood, Yolanda. 


FIFTY CENTS EACH :—Candlelight, Cardinal, Coppersmith, 
Endymion, Germaine, Perthuis, Homer, C, Labor, L’Aig- 








lon, Marouf, Midgard, Moa, Mary Barnett, Mrs. Robt. 
Emmett, Nehawka, Ophelia, Phryne, Realm, Romola, 
Minimum 


Sequviah, Solferino, Snow White, Trostringer. 
$2.00. Send P. O. Money Orders. Grand View Iris 
Gardens, Dubuque, Iowa. 


BARGAIN IN RARE NOVELTIES. 
the following for $6—Sir Michael, Pluie d’Or, Mrs. Va- 
lerie West, Sunlight, Surprise, Tuscany Gold, or Mel- 
choir. These ra among the world’s latest and best. 
I guarantee to send you only the finest quality, largest 
size rhizomes,—the kind that has built a reputation for 
Cooley’s Oregon grown stock. Everything labeled and 
postpaid. our ad on another of this issue. 
Cooley’s Gardens, Silverton, Oregon. 





Select any three of 








Lilies 





100 large bulbs $3.00. Vito Conenna Bulb Farm, = 
homish, Washington. 





DAF FODILS—3 each King Alfred, Albatross, Bernardino, 
Early Surprise, Iden Spur, Gloria Mundi, Laurens 
Koster, Ornatus, Recurvus, Sir Watkin, Spring Clory, 
Jonaquilla, $2.00; 6 each $3.50. 





WATER LILIES, 25 COLORS, Hardy and Tropical, water 
plants for the pool, send for list. Howels Water Garden, 
Shellman, rgia. 


MADONNA LILIES—five large hardy Minnesota grown 


$1.00. ORIENTAL POP? IES—four colors, field grown 
$1.00. Catalog. Lehman Gardens, Faribault, Minn. 








TULIPS—4 each of 10 named varieties, $1.00. 

DUTCH IRIS—4 each of 6 named varieties, shades of 
blue, yellow, lavender, white, $1. 
— = each Candidum, Henryi, Regale, Umbellatum, 


Ai ies prepaid. Fair Oaks Bulb Gardens, Woodburn, 








Cactus 


TEN CACTI and succulents one dollar, postpaid. No 
catalog. M. Shaw, 2833 Estara Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


CACTUS, 10 tint, baby cise, $1.00. Cactus, 5 kinds, 
blooming size, $1. Prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Mrs. Fred Clark, Van Horn, Texas. 

















Daffodils 


72 VARIETIES OF THE BETTER DAFFODILS. Ed- 
win C. Powell, Silver Spring, Md. 














Dahlias 


GREAT DAHLIAS—Guaranteed roots. Hundred varie- 
ties. Spring delivery postpaid. Kathleen Norris—Frau 
O. Bracht — Fort Monmouth — al—World—Redpole— 
Valencia—Kentucky—Mrs. Seal—Violet Wonder—Carmania 
—Forty cents oem. Daily Mail—Monmouth Champion— 
Royal White—Lo Lambourne—75 cts. List 

Louis E. Bedard, "38 Woodmount, Toronto, Canada. 





ready. 











Delphiniums 


WINGS RENOWNED DELPHINIUMS unexcelled prize 
winners. August and beginning of Se ber best time 





for sowing. ew seed of startling novelties now ready. 
Mixed seed $1.00, Named Varieties $1.50, Wings Special 
mixture $2.00 a package, cash with order. We raise Del- 


phiniums 7 WINGS DELPHINIUM GARDEN, 
Box 3380, Portland, Oregon. 


DELPHINIUMS Bod Ph are no gy Chas. F. Barber, 

Troutdale, Oregoi Originator of the magnificent new 
double WHITE "DELPHINIUMS and colored varieties. 
Exceptional plant, vigor; Marvelous color range; Largest 
floret size. Illustrated catalog lists other Plant Special- 
ties including rare and outstanding Japanese Iris. Trade 
rates at retail. 








DELPHINIUM SEED—Finest English Strains. 200 per- 
sonally selected fresh seeds 45c—R. H. JONES, PERU, 
INDIANA. 








Iris 








It will 
ase, Andover, Mass. 


WHY NOT SEND POST CARD for list of Iris. 
interest you and please me. . F. Ch 
1R1S—Beatrice, Prospero, os 
dred. Other varieties. E. M. 
Jersey. 





four fifty per hun- 
Sanford, Madison, New 





IRIS COLLECTION $1.00—10 prize winning irises, all 
labeled, including Morning Splendor and variety of 

colors. Catalog on request. Virgil Johnson, Box 10-F, 
Highbridge Station, New York City, 


GREATEST BARGAIN list of new Irises. Descriptive list 
in a class by itself. Fairy Gardens, Napoleon, Ohio. 


SIBERIAN IRISES—Butterfly, Emperor, Florrie Riddler, 
Peggy_ Perry, aa 4 Blue, A Queen, Sunnybrook, 
True Blue—any 5 for $1.10; 8 for’ $1.50, postpaid. Lark 
Meadows Iris Gardens, West Mansfield, Mass. 


1RIS—16 kinds labelled, including Ambassador and Susan 
Bliss $1.00 prepaid. Peonies (surprise prices) list. C. H. 
Smith, Faribault, Minn. 

FIVE CHOICE JAPANESE (eis. se value. 
— Poppies. H. Jones, Peru, 
ndiana 
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MADONNA LILY BULBS. American grown m to meet 
American conditions. We grow the finest strain in this 
country. Largest size only $3 per doz. prepaid—$15 per 
hundred not prepaid. Carl Stenzel, 141 West River St., 
Peru, Indiana, 


MADONNA LILIES—6 good bulbs $1.10, dozen $2. 15. 
iat = $2.50 dozen. Emma Wagner, East Roches- 
ter, . 

LILIES grow them from seed. Fifteen hardy var. Packet 
each $2.50 postpaid. Brooks Bapple, 1911 East B’way, 

















Sedalia, Mo. 2 
Oriental Poppies 

} oath POPPIES: “‘Wurtembergia”” — ‘Crimson 

Gia = - —— $3 pooped. 


“‘Masterpiece’’ ““Ginee a 
Field clumps — R. H. JONES, PERU, INDIANA 








Peonies 


A POST CARD will bring you list of the newer and 
older varieties of Peonies that you will appreciate. H. F. 
Chase, Andover, Mass. 


PEONY ARISTOCRATS:—Kentucky Bluegrass Grown. 
All varieties including Alice Harding. ices reasonable. 
Submit your wants.—W. T. Withers, Lexington, Ky. 


PEON! ES—Over 1200 named varieties, large collection of 
Singles and Japs. Iris and Oriental Poppies. Send for 
catalogue. W. L. Gumm, Remington, Indiana. 


PEONIES AT TREMENDOUS SACRIFICE, These 

“‘Matching-the-times’’ prices and our choice stock will 

surely satisfy. One writes, ‘‘Have seen Peony roots from 

all over U. S. but none to compare with these.’’ 

50c Each: Baroness Schroeder, Edulis Superba, Enchant- 
ment, Eugenie Verdier, Karl Rosenfield, LaPer.e, Mon. 
Dipont, M. Jules Elie, Pres. Taft, Sarah Bernhardt, 
L’Electante, Venus. 

$1.00 Each: Auguste Dessert, Cherry Hill, David Harum, 
Judge Berry, Loveliness, Walter Faxton, Walter F. 
Christman, W. F. Turner, Evening Glow. 

$1.50 Each: Clemenceau, Longfellow, Martha Bullock, 
Milton Hill, Phyllis Kelway, Solange and Therese. 

, 00 mee: Isani Gidui, Cygne, Mrs. Edward Hard- 
ing, and Philip Rivoire. 

Send for complete List. Colonial Gardens, Marion, Ohio. 

PEONIES—tTree, European and Japanese, finest named 

varieties, all colors. Herbaceous, best varieties. Send for 

catalog and es prices. Oberlin Peony Gardens, 

Sinking Spring, Penna. 

PEONY NOVELTIES—At Depression Prices. One Mrs. 

Harding or one Fern Leaf Peony free with each $10 

order. ngle, Wausau, Wisconsin. 

PEONIES—Choice collection; special discount for early 

orders. List ready. E. M. Sanford, Madison, New 

Jersey. 

PEONY ROOTS WITH PEP—Send for list of choice 

varieties, R., C. Schneider, 708 Osceola <Ave., St. Paul, 



































$2 PEONY COLLECTION BARGAIN! Rachel, ; Felix 

Crousse, ; Boule d’Neige, white; Couronne d’ ny “white ; 

Faust, pink; Glory Sommerset, ‘pink—large roots sent 

prepaid. Weed’s Gardens, Beaverton, Oregon. 

ae Bt PEONIES. Rare bargain; Alma, Exquisite, 
| Aen ws Flamboyant, King England, Mikado. Ruigegno, 

Snowheel, Someganoko, Toronomaki; ten aristocrats all 

variety, TAMATEBOKU, 

BEACON 


lect 3-5 eye roots prepaid for $12.00. (Rare 
ROAD PEONY GARDEN, OSKALOOSA, 





included for $7.00 additional). 





PEONIES PRICES SHARPLY REDUCED. High poly 
maintained. Your choice of 6 for $3.00 deli livered. an 

1 Solange free—Albert Crousse—. Lae Clair DeBoles 
Barones Schroder—Courone D’or—Edulis Sujerba—Eugenie 
Verdies—Felix Crousse—Festina Maxima—Mary ee 
Mme. Emile Galle-- Mme. Jules Dessert — Primeve: 

Sarah Bernhardt. a _—— Maxima delivered $2) 00. 
John Berg, Ashland, W: 
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csyrens PEERLESS _Peeuses: Four for $1, twelve 
$2.5 vered. ed. World’s Best priced on re- 
pan | ay INDY HILL GARDENS. Rapidan, Vv irginia. — 








Rockery Plants 





. . RARE 5 ge tne Sempervivums; Rock Garden Peren- 

als $1. ila Iris, choicest colors mixed $1. 12 
, rman aan” aones kinds labeled $1. 
kinds labeled $6. Including Solange. 


Peonies 12 choice 
Orders filled until 





December. Stoner Gardens, South ith Whitley, _Ind. 
WHOLE ROCK GARDEN FOR $1.00. 10 choice Se- 
dum, ‘‘Hen’’ and 10 ‘‘Chicks,”’ all hardy, labeled, pre- 
paid. Colonial Gardens, Marion, Ohio. 








Seeds 


PANSY SEED—Carroll’s Giant. 
careful selection for 
strain of Giant Pansies, 
Gardens, Clinton, Mich. 








The result of 10 years 
size and color. An extra fancy 
$1.00 per 250 seeds. Carroll’s 











Miscellaneous 


_— for heat eh! YEAR_ list—Peonies, Irises, 
ppies. D. d, Eleven wane West Thirty- 
ine Street, ae Indiana 


DOLLAR BARGAINS—30 Iris, ‘aan collection, 3 dif- 
ferent Peonies, 10 Es Oriental te ay oy three 
for $2.50. William § . Scully, Bottineau, N. Dak 


25 VARIETIES Perennials or 25 var. Iris, Labeled, Post- 














, $1.00. Both for $1.75. Mrs. M. C. Senne, Fair- 
mont, ; 
HARDWOOD LABELS, good grade, unwired, 5%” 
uaa - $1.00 per M. ‘Chute & Butler, Peru, Indiana— 

ox 





BARGAIN CATALOG of native flowering, medicinal 
plants, 10c. Ladyslippers, Lungworts, etc. Grant Hen- 
derson, Greensburg, Indiana, Route 9. 


JORDAN’S GIANT flowered Delphiniums; 50 cts. | 
=. bo Poppies. Jordon Garden’s, Box B, Hicks- 
ville, 








DOLLAR BARGAINS 
50 Lily-of-the-valley pips 8 white day lilies 
25 hardy field-grown perennials (variety) 
15 Yellow Narcissus 10 new orchid iris 
Entire collection $4. 
Wright’s, North Lisbon, Carrollton, Ohio. 





Yours for the Asking 


Garden literature of various kinds issued by adver- 
tisers in this magazine is here noticed for the benefit 
of readers. 

Advertisers whose printed matter is not represented in 
this column can have it noticed by sending same and 
making request a ingly. 

In writing for this printed matter, readers should men- 


tion the fact at they saw the notice in THE 
FLOWER GROWER. 
Quality Gardens, Freeport, Ill. 32 pp. Iris 


Catalog with complete descriptions and inter- 
esting facts about Irises. An artistically ar- 
ranged catalog with splendid black and white 
illustrations and four beautiful pages in color. 


P. de Jager & Sons, Heillo (Margaret Pen- 
nell, No. Amer. Representative, 616 Harbour 
Comm. Bldg., Toronto, Canada.) Very com- 
Ft eatalog of Holland bulbs featuring Tulips, 

cilla, Crocus and kindred bulbs. 


The Pfeiffer Nursery, Winona, Minn. 8 pp. 
wholesale catalog of Peonies and Irises for fall 
planting. 


Brown Bulb & Seed Ranch, Capitola, Calif. 


List of bulbs for 1932. Begonias, freesia, 
lilies, ete. 
Harmel Peony Co., Berlin, Maryland. Cata- 


log of fall Peonies for every planting need. 
16 pp. and cover. 


Hill Iris & Peony Farm, Lafontaine, Kansas. 
Iris list containing complete descriptions and 
prices of available stock. 

A. M. Grootendorst, Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Wholesale price list of Gladiolus and other 
bulbs. 

Upton Gardens, Colorado Springs, Colo. Price 
list of both new and older varieties of Irises. 

Edward Auten, Jr., Princeville, Ill. New list 
of the prize winning Auten Peonies. 

Southern Biological Supply Co., 517 Decatur 
St., New Orleans, La. Mid- -gsummer list of na- 
tive Louisiana Irises. 

Crawford Gardens, La Porte, Ind. 
tive list of Peonies with prices. 

James Dekker & Co., Box 33, Hillegom, Hol- 
land. 16 pp. and cover list of Holland grown 
bulbs with prices. 

A. Bi, Katkamier, Macedon, N. Y. ‘Golden 
Book of Flowers.” Newsy little catalog with 
Iris anecdotes and current prices. 

Howard A. Hinman, Collinsville, Conn. Gar- 
den Guide and price list of Gladiolus bulbs. 

Fairy Gardens, Napoleon, Ohio. Preliminary 
Iris price list containing many new varieties. 

H. D. Hemenway, Holden, Mass. Illustrated 
lectures on home and community beautifying. 

Riverview gpatene. 909 Winslow Ave., St. 
Paul, Minn. =P. and cover descriptive cata- 
log of Irises and Peonies. 


Descrip- 
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